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Last-minute 
resolution 
pays off for 
coal company 


By RON WOLE 


91979, Straight Creek Publishmg Cg. = 


HEN A totally new mea- 
sure mysteriously appearsin 
the Colorado legislature on 


the final day of the session, look for 
the fine handofa powerfulspecialin- 
terest group somewhere behind the 
scenes. 

Take, for example, House Joint 
Resolution 1034 introduced and 
rushed through both houses of the 
General Assembly on June 30, only 
hours before the lawmakers ad- 
journed untilnext January. Thecryp- 
tic measure calls upon the Colorado 
Board of Land Commissioners to in- 
stitute.a moratorium on increases in 
excess of 40 cents per ton in royalty 
rates on producing state coal leases. 

When all the legal and bureau- 
cratic language is reduced to its 
simplist terms, the resolution could 
result in a $1.6 million windfall this 
year, and possibly much more in fu- 
ture years, for Utah International 
Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the giant General Electric Company. 

The complicated story has its ori- 
gin 25 years ago when UI, then a 
small mining company, leased 9000 
acres of coal in Western Colorado 
from the Land Board. When the West 
was opened to settlement in the 19th 
century, the federal government set 
aside a certain amount of land for 
the benefit of schools. The mineral 
rights leased by UI in 1954 were on 
some of this school land. At the time, 
coal was selling for $3 a ton, and the 
Land Board, which manages the 
school property, granted Ula lease at 

the minimum statutory royalty rate 
of 15. cents per ton, which would 
have worked out to 5 percent of the 
prevailing market price. The lease 
specified that the royalty could be re- 
viewed by the Land Board after 25 
vears a nd at 20-year intervals there- 













after. | 
The following year the board 


bevan leasing coal at five percent of 


market price instead of 15 cents a 
ton. As the price of coal gradually in- 
creased, UI found itself with the low- 
est royalty ratein the state. Inspite of 
that advantage, UI was unable to find 
a buyer for the Colorado coal for 
more than two decades. Utilities 
were unwilling to commit the stag- 
gering sums necessary to develop a 
new strip mine, so the coal remained 
in the ground and the Land Board 
realized no income from that lease 
tor the school fund. 

Several years ago UI finally con- 
cluded an arrangement with Colo- 
rado-Ute, the large Western Slope 


electrical power cooperative, and. 


three other utilities for use of the 
coal. Shortly afterward, Ul—which 
had grown to a large company in its 
own right—was acquired by Gener- 
al Electric. 

Colorado-Ute, inconjunction with 
its three partners, currently is build- 
ing two 400-megawatt power plants 
near Craig, the first of which is 
scheduled to go into operation this 
fall. About two years ago UI began 
development of its strip mine on the 
state lease in the rolling oak brush 
hills about five miles south of Craig. 
Based on 1979 production, the Trap- 
per Mine already is the second larg- 
est in the state. It will produce about 
2.7 million tons of coal this year. 
About 2.3 million tons will be deliv- 
ered to Colorado-Ute’s Craig plant 
and the other 400,000 tons will be 
sold on the spot market to Midwest- 
ern utilities. Colorado-Ute initially 
will be paying UI about $10 a ton for 
its coal and the sales on the spot mar- 
ket have been bringing about $12 a 
ton. 


FTER RICHARD LAMM was 
A ccc governor in 1974, his 
appointees to the three-mem- 
ber Land Board altered the composi- 
tion and the outlook of the panel. In 
1975 the board stopped leasing state 
coal until it had the opportunity 
to study the outdated procedures 
which had been in effect. During a 
period of a year and a half the board 
held hearings around the state and 
collected testimony on leasing poli- 
cies. 

At the same time, the federal gov- 
ernment was revising its proce- 
dures. The Federal Coal Leasing Act 
of 1975 raised the royalties on coal 
strip-mined from federallandto12'4 
percent of market price. Since the 
federal government owns most of 
the coalin the country and state land 
often is adjacent to federal land, the 
Colorado board decided to bring its 
procedures into conformity with the 
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Strip-mining the 
Colorado legislature 


How General Electric 
plans to reap a 
$1.6 million windfall 
at the expense of 
Colorado schools 


federal regulations: 12'4 percent of 
market price for strippable coal. For 
nearly a year the Land Beard has 
granted all new coalleasesat the 12 
percent royalty rate. 

Last fall UI began negotiations 
with the board for renewal of its 
original lease, which was due to ex- 
pire on May 1, 1979. At first, UI pro- 
posed a very modest increase in the 
royalty rate to 20cents per ton, about 
two percent of the price at which it 
was selling coal from the Trapper 
Mine. The 20-percent rate, if ac- 
cepted, would have allowed UI to 
continue to enjoy the lowest royalty 
rate in the state. UI representatives 
claimed that the mine was not prof- 
itable and that the coal they pro- 
duced there was only marginally 
competitive in Midwestern mar- 
kets. Because other Western coal 
producers were working on old 
leases at low royalty rates, UI want- 
ed to remain at the lower scale until 
sometime in the 1980s when all of its 
competitors had their leases re- 
newed at the higher rates. 

The board viewed UI’s offer as lu- 
dicrous, especially in light of the dra- 
matic increases in the price of en- 
ergy since 1954. No pier Western 
state had a royalty rate of less than 5 
percent and many companies al- 
ready were mining federal coal at the 
12'4-percent royalty rate. Even UI 
had leased land adjacent to the school 
property from the Bureau of Land 
Management at the 12!4-percent 
rate. Nevertheless, the company in- 
sisted that the board had to make a 
distinction between new leases and 
those already in production. UI 
would be the first outfit in the state 
actually to start paying the higher 
rate, which would translate to $1.25 
to $1.35 a ton. 

At a meeting of the Land Board in 
April, chairman Rowena Rogers 
bluntly told Frank Natta, the admin- 
istrative manager of the Trapper 
Mine, “It certainly does not behoove 
us as trustees—which is what we 
are—to lock the state in to subsidiz- 





ing the coal industry at the expense 
of the school system” 

In any case, because most of the 
coal at the Trapper Mine was un- 
der contract to Colorado-Ute, the 
higher royalties would be passed 
along to the customers of the utility 
in the form of a fuel adjustment 
charge. UI countered that the most 
profound affect of the higher rates 
would be in the spot market and it 
needed the more lucrative spot sales 
to make the mine a profitable ven- 
ture. 

The company offered to provide 
confidential data on its contracts 
with the utilities to enable the Land 
Board to evaluate its predicament, so 
the decision was postponed until 
June. 


T THE BOARD MEETING on 
June 18, Rogers conceded that 


“Utah clearly has some prob- 
lems operating the Trapper Mine 
profitably.” However, she explained, 
“royalties are not the only high-cost 
item, and savings to make produc- 
tion profitable should not come at 
the expense of royalties. [The school 
trusts administered by the board] are 
not partners to share profits as well 
as losses with the company.” 

UI offered to pay a royalty of 55 
cents a ton for the next eight years— 
a figure that corresponds to about 
five percent based on current mar- 
ket prices—but the board refused. 

The attitude of the board mem- 
bers was like that of the Arab na- 
tions—they were not about to give 
away their energy at bargain prices. 
If necessary, it could sit in the ground 
for a few more years until UI was 
willing to pay the 124-percent roy- 
alty. In a 3-0 decision, the board voted 
to impose the 12'4-percent rate ef- 
fective June 1. 

Attorney Jeffrey Wellborn, who 
represented UI during the proceed- 
ings, told the board, “Our only alter- 
native now is to go tocourt” Instead 
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The trial 


turns in 
favor of 


Ted Bundy 


By ROBERT E. COX 
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MIAMI 

HE DRAMATIC REVERSAL 

l in Ted Bundy’s fortunes came at 

the end of three days of gore: 

first, a mysterious crack in the pros- 

ecution case, then a substantial vic- 

tory for the forces defending Bun- 
dy. 


By the end of the week, one of the 
prosecutors was mumbling in the 


men’s room that he'd be happy if the 
case ended in a hung jury. It was very 
doubtful that the State of Florida 
had any chance of winning in its ul- 
timate effort to put Bundy in the 
electric chair for the deaths of Lisa 
Levy and Margaret Bowman. It was 
highly probable that this 32-year- 
old jailhouse Houdini was succeed- 
ing in the trickiest escape attempt of 
his career. 


ONDAY, July 9: Finally, the 
trial begins. Ted Bundy now 


faces the jury. The evidence 
begins mildly, as Nancy Dowdy, 
roommate at Chi Omega sorority 
house with Nita Neary, recalls the 
early morning of Jan. 15, 1978. Nita 
has just seen someone running out 
the front door of the hous®. He hada 
“protruding” nose, she told Nancy. 
In one hand, he held a log. 

As they debated what they ought 
to do, they saw Karen Chandler 
come out of her room, bent over, 
holding her bloody head in her 
hands. Miss Dowdy, not yet know- 
ing she was standing in a slaughter- 
house, called police. 

She is followed to the stand by a 
parade of police officers and emer- 
gency medical technicians who re- 
member the grisly scene: walls in 
three different rooms splattered 
with the blood of Lisa Levy and Mar- 
garet Bowman and Kathy Kleiner 
and Karen Chandler; Levy’s body— 
her head brutally beaten, one nip- 
ple nearly bitten off—on the floor 
surrounded by medical technicians 
trying vainly to coax a faint electri- 
cal impulse in her heart back into 
life; a bucket held under the chin of 
Kathy Kleiner to catch the blood; 
the body of Margaret Bowman—her 
head cracked open and crushed, a 
pantyhose garrote compressing her 
neck to the diameter of a softball— 
lying in her blood-soaked bed, the 
covers pulled up neatly around her; 
pieces of bark, which probably flew 
from the flailing log as the madman 
of the Chi Omega house hammered 
his victims. 

The defense complains about the 
“cumulative” effect of the grue- 
some evidence. One woman juror, 





















attorney Robert Haggard tells Cir- 
cuit Judge Edward D. Cowart dur- 
ing a whispered conference at the 
bench, “is getting sick” Cowart isn’t 
impressed and he allows the evi- 
dence to continue so that prosecu- 
tor Larry Simpson can “establish the 
severity of the crime” 

It will later turn out that Simp- 
son, agrim, humorless man with the 
persistence of a packhorse, has 
enough evidence from Tallahassee 
to fill a pickup truck, and will use all 
of it, but the crucial evidence—a 
pantyhose mask from Utah—is still 
a matter for the judge to decide first. 

Melanie Nelson, a large, tanned 
Chi Omega blonde, tells the jury 
that she had been to a disco next 
door to the Chi O house that night 
with Lisa Levy. Lisa left early; Mela- 
nie stayed until 2 a.m. Margaret had 
just returned from a date with a 
friend of Melanie. They talked 
awhile, then said goodnight at 2:35 
a.m. 

At 3:30, a man was shaking her 
awake. Somebody yelled, “Oh my 
God, we've got another one” It was 
mass confusion. Someone asked her 
about Margaret, who hadn’t been 
seen. They opened the door to Mar- 
garet’s room. Melanie Nelson, grog- 
gy, looked in and saw the shape in 
Bowman's bed. “See? I told you she 
was here” An officer pushed her 
back into the hallway, and closed the 
door. 


Carol Johnson, another former 
house member, remembers that 
when she got home from a frater- 
nity party at 3 a.m. the back door to 
the sorority house was standing 
ajar, that she was in an upstairs 
bathroom preparing for bed when 
the swinging door into the bath- 
room moved slightly and creaked. It 
often did that, she said, when some- 
one walked by the door. 

She tells Simpson that she re- 
members the foyer to the house that 
night—the place whére Nita Neary 
saw the man running out the door— 
was “pretty bright”; an important 
point for a prosecution which must 
prove to the jury that there was 
enough light for Neary to make an 
identification. 

Defense attorney Ed Harvey asks 
Johnson about the wallpaper in the 
foyer. Blue and silver. “Dark blue?” 
Royal blue. “But it’s sorta bright” 

The defense probes throughout 
the day, and finally makes a dent as 
Bundy, acting as his own attorney, 
questions campus cop Raymond 
Crew. He asks about fingerprints, 
about whether Crew was wearing 
gloves. It is confusing questioning. 
What is Bundy trying to prove? 
Later, prosecutor Dan McKeever 
admits outside in the hallway, “The 
cops found some prints in that room 
they've never identified” 

Somebody else, in other words, 
might have been the Chi O Killer. 

Then the victims, appear. Kathy 
Kleiner DeShields, now married and 
living in Boca Raton,,Fla., told ju- 
rors she went to bed that night at 
11:30 and next remembered sitting 
in the bed “asking, for my pastor or 
my boyfriend” Her jaw, she later 
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learned, was broken in three places, 
her neck was whiplashed, and her 
teeth were loose. She now has a pin 
in her jaw, and her teeth are still 
loose. 

Karen Chandler crawled into bed 
soon after her roommate. The next 
thing she remembered was being 
lifted into the ambulance. She had a 
broken jaw, a lacerated head, miss- 
ing teeth and a crushed finger. 

There is no cross-examination. 
Both witnesses walk past the de- 
fense table and out of the room 
without a glance at the defendant. 

Debbie Ciccarelli lived in a duplex 
a few blocks away from the Chi 
Omega house, sharing quarters on 
Dunwoody Street with’ Nancy 
Young. Next door, in the other half 
of the building, lived Cheryl Ann 
Thomas. 

At about 4a.m., Ciccarellisays, she 
was awakened by a “loud thump- 
ing; sounding like someone under- 
neath the house “with a hammer, 
just banging really loud” 

Then, she heard Cheryl on the 
other side of the wall. “She wasn’t 
crying, she was whimpering. I got 
the feeling that something was 
wrong.” 

She dialed Cheryl’s number. 
Through the wall she could hear the 
phone ringing. The thumping had 
stopped, but there was a “loud ruck- 
us” which sounded like it came from 
Thomas’ kitchen. No answer. Cic- 
carelli called police. Officer Wilton 
Dozier was there in minutes. 

As he entered the apartment, Do- 
zier testifies, he could see into the 
bedroom. And he could see blood. 
Cheryl Thomas was lying in bed, 
semi-nude, “mumbling and groan- 
ing and twisting” in a semi-con- 
scious state. 

Dozier leaves the stand, conclud- 
ing the first day. When the sessions 
are scheduled to resume the follow- 
ing morning, it turns out that a 
woman juror, 62-year-old Mazie 
Edge, is indeed sick. Cowart re- 
cesses for 24 hours. 


EDNESDAY, July 11: Mary 
Ann Kirkham, <a Tallahas- 
see policewoman who looks 


like a younger version of Colorado 
Lt. Gov. Nancy Dick, tells what she 
found in the disarrayed bedroom on 
Dunwoody Street: bloody sheets, a 
bloody pillowcase, a small stick anda 
pantyhose mask. 

Another victim of that night takes 
the stand. Cheryl Ann Thomas is a 
ballet student with a husky voiceand 
a slight limp. She, like many other 
Florida State coeds that night, had 
been out disco dancing and drink- 
ing. 

She took her date home, re- 
turned to her duplex apartment, 
made a snack and went to bed. She 
thought she heard a plant being 
knocked over that night as she lay in 
bed, but guessed it was her cat, 
crawling around. The next thing she 
remembers is waking up in the hos- 
pital a couple of days later. She had 
five skull fractures, the hearing was 
gone in her left ear, her equilibrium 
was damaged, her left shoulder was 
dislocated and her jaw was broken. 
She spent weeks in the hospital. 





Defense attorney Margaret Good 
cross-examines: “Is your cat long 
haired or short haired?” 

“Long haired” 

Her answer precipitates a court- 
room rumor: Some of the hair found 
in the pantyhose mask, which the 
prosecution will say belonged to Ted 
Bundy, might have been cat hair. 

Good asks Thomas about a long 
list of boyfriends. Did they ever 
come to her apartment? Only occa- 
sionally, not that night. 

“Did you have sexual relations 
that evening?” 

“No” 

After Good sits down, Simpson 
has only one question of the wit- 
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ness: “Did any of these. 2o0ple, when 
they came over to your house, did 
they bring a pair of pantyhose with 
the eyeholes cut out of them?” 
“No” Thomas excused, she leaves 
without glancing at the defendant. 
Howard Winkler, a friendly-faced 


Tallahassee police sergeant, sits 
down. Until now, Simpson’s evi- 
dence has been presented through 
the use of words. Winkler took pic- 
tures that night in the Chi Omega 
house and later in the morgue. His 
pictures are big, 11x14, and they are 
in vivid color; they are wrapped ina 
crinkly, transparent plastic cover- 
ing. 

First, Simpson offers as evidence 


. pictures of Margaret Bowman in her 


bed, distant and closeup, of the 
bloody beds of Kathy Kleiner and 
Karen Chandler, of the bloody walls 


near the beds. 


The defense objects to their in- 
troduction. They are “inflamma- 
tory,’ the judge is told, “and their sole 
purpose is to inflame the jury.” 

They corroborate the testimony, 
rules the judge. They will be admit- 
ted. The photos are passed among 
the jury. The courtroom is silent, ex- 
cept for the faint sounds of the crin- 
kling of the plastic wrapping as the 
pictures pass from hand to hand. 

Simpson waits. 

Bundy stares at the jurors. They 
obviously are affected strongly. 

Then, Simpson summons more 
evidence. The crime scene is 
wheeled into the courtroom on a 
cart. There are piles of boxes, con- 
taining the material taken from the 
rooms of the beaten women. As 
Simpson goes through the long, te- 
dious process of recording the ex- 
hibits at the clerk’s desk, Bundy 
blankly stares at the boxes, lost in 
thought, his eyes blinking irregu- 
larly, at times wide open for long pe- 
riods. 


As the afternoon session begins, 
Simpson stands beside Winkler in 
the witness box, boxes and bags and 
packages of evidence strewn about 
his feet like Christmas presents un- 
der a tree. 

He has, he says, more pictures to 
introduce—photographs from the 
morgue. 

Good is furious. The pictures, she 
says, are horrible. “The state does 
not have the absolute right to in- 
troduce these horribly gruesome 
and inflammatory photographs. 
They are clearly irrelevant to the 
main issue at bar.” 

The defendant has admitted that 
the crime was committed, she ar- 
gues. The court has been saturated 
in proof. It needs no more. 

One picture of Lisa Levy’s but- 
tocks, with a ruler placed across 
them to indicate the size of the teeth 
marks, shows more of the genital 
and anal area than is necessary, 
Good contends. The photo at least 
should be cropped before it is shown 
to the jury, she says. 

Simpson responds: The state 
must prove premeditation. The pic- 
tures showing the severity of the 
wounds will help prove the “ex- 
treme force” of the blows. The en- 
tire picture of Levy’s buttocks must 
be admitted, he said, because there 
will be evidence of anal trauma. 

“Miss Good?’ Cowart explains, “I 
had the same reaction as you to 
these pictures.’ But, he adds, “grue- 
someness is part of this particular 
case! 

The photos are admitted. 

The courtroom is silent as the pic- 
tures move about the jury. Bundy 
stares vacantly. 

Tallahassee investigator William 
Gunter takes the stand. Among 
items he recovered during later 
searches of the Chi Omega house, 
he says, is another pair of panty- 
hose in the room of Margaret Bow- 
man and a Clairol hair spray bottle 
in the room of Lisa Levy, covered 
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with “blood, fecal matter, skin and 
hair.” 

By later afternoon, as Simpson is 
questioning Richard L. Stephens 
about a long list of technicalities re- 
lating to the evidence strewn about 
the courtroom floor, the jurors are 
nodding. Ruth Hamilton’s head is 
nestled down on her shoulder. 
Everybody’s had enough for one day. 
The judge calls it quits. 


T HURSDAY, July 12: Ste- 
phens, a serologist who exam- 
ined blood stains from the crime 
scene, and a semen stain found on a 
sheet at the Dunwoody crime scene, 
is back in the witness box. 

The pantyhose found tied around 
Margaret Bowman’s neck, he says, 
were Hanes Alive, size D. The 
waistband was slit on each side. The 
right leg was cut off, and there was a 
knot tied in the remaining leg. 

Another pair of pantyhose, 
found lying on an unused bed in 
Bowman’s room nine days after the 
crimes, was also of the same brand, 
model and size. It also was slit at the 
waistband, the right leg was gone 
and the left leg had a knot. 

When he processed the blood, Ste- 
phens continues, “I could not find 
[any sample] which was not consis- 
tent with the blood of one of the vic- 
tims” The semen stain, he said, was 
inconclusive. He described blood 
types, and the tests made to deter- 
mine other characteristics. 


The testimony, particularly com- 
ing in the wake of the sensational, 
gruesome disclosures earlier in the 
week, was tedious, boring. Heads 
nodded around the courtroom. Re- 
porters quit taking notes. 

The person who is most interest- 
ed in what Richard L. Stephens has 
to say is defense attorney Lynn 
Thompson. He cross-examines Ste- 
phens for nearly an hour in his soft, 
Southern voice. He asks about blood 
types, percentages of the popula- 
tion with each of those blood types. 
He asks a long series of technical 
questions about tests performed 
and enzymes. The jury is confused. 
Reporters don’t understand the tes- 
timony, or why Thompson is ex- 
tracting it. 

Even Simpson objects from the 
prosecution table. “The man has al- 
ready testified the tests are incon- 
clusive; he tells the judge. 

But Thompson is allowed to pro- 
ceed. He asks several questions 
about people classified as “secre- 








Last-minute 
resolution 


Cont. from p. 1 


he went to the legislature. 

William McLean, an attorney who 
lobbies for Wellborn’s law firm, was 
in charge of rounding up the votes to 
overturn the board's decision. UI se- 
cured the support of State Sen. Rich- 
ard Soash (D-Steamboat Springs) 
and Rep. Wad Hinman (R-Yampa), 
whose districts include the Trap- 
per Mine. The company argued that 
the higher royalty rate would mean 
the loss of spot sales which in turn 
would mean the loss of jobs in thedis- 
trict. 

The resolution was sponsored by 
the President of the Senate, Fred 
Anderson (R-Loveland), and the 
Speaker of the House, Robert Bur- 
ford (R-Grand Junction). Much of 
Anderson’s Front Range district is 
served by the Platte River Power Au- 
thority, one of the three utilities 
sharing power from the Craig sta- 
tion with Colorado-Ute. UI told An- 
derson that the higher royalties 
would be inflationary, adding $6 or 
$7 to the average annual electric bill 
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et 


tors’”—that 80 percent of the white 
American population who secrete 
identifiable enzymes into body flu- 
ids, such as saliva, blood and semen. 

As Thompson leaves the court- 
room at the lunch break, he is smil- 
ing. “What’s the meaning of all that, 
Lynn?” a reporter asks. 

“It’s probably the key to this 
whole case,” he smiles. But that’s all 
he will say. 

After lunch, Dr. Thomas Wood, 
the man who conducted the autop- 
sies on Margaret Bowman and Lisa 
Levy, stands with a pointer in front 





his car when he was stopped on Aug. 
16, 1975, near Salt Lake City, is a 
pantyhose mask. The prosecutors 
want it allowed to show the jury 
that Ted Bundy has been in posses- 
sion of a mask similar to the one 
found in the bedroom of Margaret 
Bowman. It, too, carries the brand 
name Hanes. 

During his argument that it 
should be admitted, McKeever says 
it has similar knots to those found at 
the Tallahassee crime scenes, simi- 
lar eyeholes cut into it and a similar 
loop tied in the end. 





The denial of the pantyhose from Utah was a severe 
blow. ‘It's kind of bleak for us now,’ a prosecutor 


admitted. 





of the now familiar photos taken in 
the morgue. He confirms Simp- 
son’s opening remarks to the jury: 
There were two bite marks on the 
buttocks of Lisa Levy. 

She was knocked unconscious, he 
says, then bitten, then sexually as- 
saulted, and then strangled. 


On Margaret Bowman’s body, he 
says, he found an abrasion which re- 
minded him of a rope burn. He be- 
lieved it came when her underwear 
was pulled from her body. 

She too was knocked uncon- 
scious first, then strangled. 

But the defense also wants to hear 
from Wood. Ed Harvey gets up from 
the defense table to ask about the 
ruler which is seen in the picture 
next to the bite marks on Levy’s 
body. 

He establishes that the ruler has 
not been retained in evidence. 

He asks about preservation of the 
skin containing the bite marks. 


Wood admits that it may have 
been improperly preserved, that it 
may have shrunk. The implication is 
clear. With noruler in evidence, with 
only a shrunken specimen of skin 
containing the bite marks, the pros- 
ecution will have a difficult time 
matching those marks to Bundy’s 
dental impression. 

But the worst blow to the prose- 
cution is yet to come. 

For days, the judge has been re- 
serving a ruling on whether to ad- 


mit evidence from the case which led 


to Bundy’s conviction in 1976 for 
kidnapping. That evidence, found in 


of each family served by the Craig 
plant. Similarly, Burford’s district is 
supplied by Colorado-Ute and his 
constituents would experience the 
same rate hikes. 

Fred Anderson explained that he 
was just trying to assure maximum 
income for thestate. Ul also payssev- 
erance tax. Perhaps, he speculated, 
the state would do better financially 
by keeping the royalty low so that the 
government could continue to col- 
lect the severance tax. 

The trick, he explained, is to find 
the royalty rate which will result in 
the greatest overall payoff for the 
state. Toward that end, the Legisla- 
tive Council has authorized the hir- 
ing of a mineral consultant to work 
with the Land Board in studying the 
royalty question. 

While Anderson and Burford are 
trying to keep rates down for their 
constituents, more than half of the 
power to be generated with coal 
leased to UI at the expense of Colo- 
rado schools will be going out of 
state. 

The other two partners in the 


= Craig station are the Salt River Ag- 


ricultural Improvement and Power 
District, which gets 29 percent of the 
output of the plant for its operations 
around Phoenix, Ariz., and the Tri- 
State Generation and Transmission 


Finally admitting the prosecu- 
tion’s growing frustration, McKee- 
ver says, “It is only one link in a 
chain of circumstances. Except for 
the eyewitness identification of Nita 
Neary, all we have is circumstance, 
your Honor.” 

Harvey argues that the panty- 
hose found in Utah was never dem- 
onstrated to be part of a crime. 
There was no burglary, there was no 
murder. It is obviously highly prej- 
udicial. 

McKeever pleads: “People just 
don’t carry pantyhose masks around 
with them with a knot in them” 

But Cowart, after gingerly pick- 
ing up the pantyhose laying on his 
desk, and studying it, denied their 
admission, obviously his most diffi- 
cult decision in this trial. 

Shaken by the ruling, the pros- 
ecution proceeds. 

Randy Ragan is called to the 
stand. An FSU student who lived 
one block from Cheryl Thomas’ 
apartment, Ragan testifies that he 
noticed the license tag on his van, 
numbered 13D11300, was missing 
on Jan. 13. 

Then, officer Roy Dickey testi- 
fies that he had seen Bundy walk- 
ing near the campus on Feb. 10, 
wearing a red quilted vest, a rain 
cap, jeans and blue-and-white ten- 
nis shoes. Bundy had walked by 
Dickey’s car about 10:45 p.m., and 
disappeared between two houses, in 
the direction of the Dunwoody com- 
plex. There was no evidence of 
crime, however, and Dickey did not 
pursue him, nor did the officer file a 


Association, which takes 24 percent 
of the output of the plant for 21 co- 
operatives and four public-power 
districts in Nebraska. 

The resolution enacted by the leg- 
islature does not have force of law, so 
the Land Board technically is free to 
impose the higher royalty on UI. If 
the measure had beenintroducedasa 
bill, Gov. Lamm probably would have 
vetoed it. By passing a resolution, 
the lawmakers made their feelings 
known to the land commissioners 
without the interference of the gov- 
ernor. 


A source close to the Land Board 
indicated that at least one of the 
three commissioners told the spon- 
sors he would abide by their deci- 
sion. The resolution also may carry 
weight with the other two because 
they will-have to go before the Sen- 
ate for confirmation if they wish to 
be reappointed to their $33,000-a- 
year jobs. 


If the Land Board follows the in- 
structions of the legislature, UI will 
be paying a royalty of 55 cents a ton 
instead of $1.35 a ton during the 
eight-month period of the morato- 
rium. During that time the com- 
pany will produce about two million 
tons of coal, so the savings could total 
$1.6 million. 





written report onthe matter until a 
year later. 

Then, officer Keith Dawes of the 
Leon County Sheriff's office recalls 
the night of Feb. 11 when he was 
driving down the block near Bun- 
dy’s apartment house and saw 
Bundy “fiddling” with the lock on a 
car door early in the morning. 
Dawes questioned the suspect and 
looked inside the car and saw a li- 
cense plate. Bundy later handed him 
the plate, and as Dawes went back to 
his patrol car to check the number, 
Bundy ran, and disappeared over a 
retaining wall behind the apart- 
ment where, it was later discov- 
ered, Bundy had rented a room. 


The officers have been the first to 
point to Ted Bundy in front of the 
jury. But what they have said only 
proves that he was in Tallahassee on 
the nights of Feb. 10 and 11—not 
the night of Jan. 16. 


The denial of the pantyhose from 
Utah, McKeever admits later was a 
severe blow to the prosecution at- 
tempt to show a small portion of Ted 
Bundy’s mysterious past. “It’s kind 
of a bleak picture for us now,” he ex- 
plains. 

At the defense table, there are 
smiles. 
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THE MEDIA 


The oil industry 
greases the press 


By RON WOLF 
VERY NEWSPAPER receives dozens of free 
“columns” in the mail each week from obvi- 
ous industry sources, usually promoting a 
particular product or viewpoint. 

[he food industry disseminates recipes and 
short features plugging certain brands; Mobil Oil 
distributes editorial cartoons ridiculing the cum- 
bersome federal bureaucracy and emphasizing the 
problems of the over-regulated oil industry; lum- 
ber companies circulate fillers on the virtues of 
wooden houses with wooden floors, wooden pan- 
eling and wooden furniture; the American Bank- 
ing Association offers similarly predictable finan- 
cial advice. 

Politicians frequently use this method for ex- 
pressing their views, perhaps with more justifi- 
cation than the industry hucksters. Sen. Gary 
Hart and Gov. Richard Lamm both offer regular 
weekly columns that are printed by a surprising 
number of papers around the state. Sen. William 
Armstrong's efforts are more erratic, but his 
“weekly column” arrived punctually during the 
months before the last election. 

Of course, none of these publicity seekers offer 
payment for publication of the thinly disguised 
advertising matter. At Straight Creek Journal and 
most other newspapers, this propaganda rou- 
tinely is hauled to the recycler where it belongs. 
Occasionally, as in the case of Mobil, we ship the 
stuff back to the source witha pointed note and an 
advertising, rate card. 

However, there are always a few publications 
usually the kind that land on your porch unsolic- 
ited—where these handouts are accepted as 
eagerly as they are at our recycler. Fast-buck pub- 
lishers can use them to fill the gaps between the 
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ugly tire ads. The cheap reading matter gives 
these rags the rough appearance of being news- 
papers and avoids the needless expense of a real 
news staff. 

Last week, dozens of small rural Colorado pa- 
pers were treated to a new variation of this famil- 
iar ploy when the Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of the Mountain States initiated a 
question-and-answer column. titled “Energy 
Focus” The Denver-based trade group, which rep- 
resents about a thousand wildcatters in an eight- 
state region, offered the publications a small paid 
advertisement announcing “a new column in this 
newspaper.” The ad and the first column were dis- 
tributed through the auspices of the Colorado 
Press Service, the arm of the Colorado Press As- 
sociation which seeks advertising on behalf of its 
members. 

Ed Marston, publisher of the tiny North Fork 
Times in Delta, was the first recipient to reject the 
offer. In an editorial, he cited the lack of fairness in 
printing the views of one segment of the industry 
without offering free columns to “the coal people, 
or the oil shale people, or conservationists to pro- 
vide a balanced point of view.” 

But Marston was more upset with the press as- 
sociation for its accompanying letter which in- 
cluded these instructions: 

“Run the advertisement and you will be paid for 
the ad at your national commissionable rate.. . . If 
you choose not to use the publicity or the column, 
either now or in the future, still run the ad [their em- 
phasis] and forget the column. If some reader asks 
you about the column, you can say you prefer to 
develop your energy information locally, or that 
you may run the information from time to time if 
the information is considered newsworthy in 
your editorial judgment” 

While Marston refused to run either the ad or 
the column, his Delta County competitor, the Pa- 
onia Herold, used both. 

Frank R. Lee, executive director of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association, confirmed that 
the ad and column were sent to “about 300” rurai 
papers in the states represented by the trade 
group. “We don’t think our side is getting a fair 
shake” in the coverage of the energy situation, he 
explained. Lee pointed out that his members over- 
whelmingly were struggling “one-man shops” 
who had not struck it rich. Yet in the media, they 
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often were “tarred with the same brush” as the in- 
ternational energy giants. 

Unlike the large producers, Lee said, his mem- 
bers did not have the money to spread their mes- 
sage through lavish national ad campaigns. The 
problem of being heard is not as severe in the ur- 
ban areas where there are numerous channels for 
disseminating his viewpoint, Lee said, citing his 
recent appearance on a radio talk show in Denver 
as one of the many options available here. But the 
rural communities are “an area that’s not getting 
any attention at all” 

Lee saw nothing wrong with placing a paid ad to 
announce a series of columns to be run free of 
charge. Nor did he see any problems with an en- 
ergy column written by a spokesman for one seg- 
ment of the oil industry. Our phone call, he said, 
was the first question he received about the pro- 
gram. 

Lee contended that there was “nothing Machi- 
avellian” about his plan and stressed the good in- 
tentions of his organization in committing itself to 
pay for the ads, even when “we don't expect every- 
one to use [the columns|” 

“To the extent that we’re not allowed to dis- 
seminate information” Lee argued, “we're the 
ones being discriminated against’ 

Robert Sweeney, president of the Colorado 
Press Association, similarly saw nothing wrong 
with the offer. Sweeney, who ran both the ad and 
the first column in his own paper, the Northwest 
Colorado Daily Press in Craig, thought that the 
trade group was generous in placing the order 
with no strings attached. Sweeney was satisfied 
that the letter from the press association stress- 
ing that there was “no obligation to run the col- 
umn” removed any cloud from the transaction. 

“The Colorado Press [Association] has a tough 
time selling advertising,’ he noted. “Personally, I’m 
glad we can get some business out of Denver.” 

But Ed Marston in Delta was hardly grateful. 
“Newspapers often have high-minded things to 
say about the way government and industry op- 
erate” he wrote, “but it seems to us that the news- 
papers’ own trade group... is in need of a little 
house cleaning. 

“The next time the Colorado Press Association 
sends us the annual dues request,’ he concluded, 
“we're going to take a long look at the costs and 
benefits of belonging to such an organization” 
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The danger of 
believing polls 





By MERVIN FIELD 





mit” at Camp David clearly has demonstrated 

that the public opinion survey method is 
among the great techno-social inventions of the 
20th century. Few doubt that it has been the over- 
whelming weight of a variety of national and local 
poll reports which has illuminated, in no other 
available way, the deep concerns, frustrations and 
anxieties of the American public with regard to 
the mounting energy and economic problems. 
Copies of the output of the nation’s pollsters 
which land on the President’s desk each day have 
acted as a drumbeat of public complaint and con- 
cern. 

Yet for all the ways in which polling has en- 
hanced the democratic process, there remains a 
fundamental danger. It lies not in the publication 
of poll results, but in accepting any interpretation 
that implies or states that public opinion has been 
definitively described by the single poll reported. 

In fact, all that has been heard in most polls is 
the public’s answer to selected questions put to it 
by a researcher or a special-interest group. Only 
rarely does any one poll ever explore most of the 
valid alternatives on issues. 

Moreover, people are often baffled because they 
cannot relate to the questions posed. Frequently, 
there is no answer, for some people, that fits the 
way a question is posed. 

We all can recall childhood traumas of feeling 
compelled to answer such questions as, “What are 
you doing here without your sweater?” Many 
adults still feel obliged to try to force themselves 
into the framework of possible answers created by 
a question in a poll. The real problem for the re- 
searcher is to represent the entire range of valid 
answers. 

We see more and more conflicting poll reports 
which simply show that on many issues people do 
not have settled judgments. However, this fact of- 
ten goes unreported and apparently does not in- 
hibit pollsters from conveying the idea that they 
have the latest definitive work on a subject. 

Pollsters too often ask the public for opinions 
where none has existed before. In developing and 
testing questionnaires, the researchers often find 
that only a small fraction of the public may be con- 
sciously aware of an issue. However, the fact that 
the public hasn’t given an issue much prior 
thought doesn’t always stop the pollsters from 
asking the entire sample for opinions. 

The hope is that even if a respondent is igno- 
rant of an issue, the pollster might be able to tap 
some latent disposition. And so we press on with 
questions which “educate” the respondent on the 
spot to pro and con arguments about the issue. 
Many pollsters recognize that once we are in the 
position of “educating” the respondent, we are 
on dangerous ground. 

All who have had the responsibility of drafting 
questionnaires have seen results where the 
changing of one or more seemingly insignificant 
words in a question can have a profound effect on 
the distribution of replies. When that happens we 
have the best possible evidence that what we are 
measuring is unstable and not well anchored. 
However, as soon as we report these soft percen- 
tages, regrettably, they become hard in the minds 
of the public and policy makers. 

Another source of danger in public policy poll- 
ing is that at present too much is asked of some 
policy researchers who are also researchers for 
political candidates or otherwise involved in po- 
litical decision-making. 

Are they providing really objective reports, or 
are they deliberately or inadvertently influenced 
by the positions of some of their political clients? 
When a private pollster proudly proclaims that he 
will work only for liberal candidates, or only for 
conservative candidates, or only for candidates of 
one party, it makes me wonder how professional 
and objective the pollster can be. 

The last and most important danger is the 
growing opportunity for superficial or patently 
one-sided poll reports to exert disproportionate 
weight on public policy decisions. It is generally 
recognized that to the extent that the communi- 
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cations industry, business, government or special 
interest groups acquire information about the 
public mind, they acquire a kind of power which 
directly or indirectly enables them to manipulate 
or take advantage of the public. The manipula- 
tion may take the form of concealing poll infor- 
mation, making selective leaks of information or 
even issuing data known to be faulty or biased. 

For example, on March 18a headline in the New 
York Times stated “Poll Says Few Back Soviet 
Arms Treaty.” The story said that the poll found 
that only 20 percent of the American public sup- 
ported the specific terms of the proposed stra- 
tegic arms treaty between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. It went on to say that “the poll 
was commissioned by a group called the Commit- 
tee on the Present Danger and was intended to 
challenge the findings of polls suggesting that a 
majority of Americans favor a new agreement 
limiting strategic weapons. The committee is a 
private group of academicians and former gov- 
ernment officials who support a stronger defense 
effort and oppose many provisions of the pro- 
posed treaty.” 

The story contrasted the findings of this poll 
with a report from an earlier CBS/New York 
Times poll which found that “63 percent of the 
public felt that the U.S. should negotiate a treaty 
with the Russians to limit strategic military weap- 
ons: 

These two poll reports exemplify the situation 
where the public is offered what appear to be two 
highly conflicting poll reports without interpre- 
tation. 

Basing my judgments only on the short news- 
paper account, it seems to be entirely possible that 
these findings are not necessarily in conflict. 

The CBS/ New York Times mall finding appears 
to reveal the public’s desire for peaceful accom- 
modations with the Soviets. What seems to be 
measured here is the concept of whether we 
should negotiate a treaty with them. The poll is 
tapping a basic general attitude where specific 
knowledge of a particular treaty’s provisions is not 
required. 

The poll commissioned by the Committee on 
the Present Danger combines a preference mea- 
sure with an awareness measure. Since 30 per- 
cent admitted to being unaware of the issues, this 
produced the result of the preferences adding up 
to just 70 percent. Of that 70 percent, 20 percent 
stated flatly that they supported the treaty. An- 
other 41 percent said they want more protection 
before committing themselves to the treaty. To- 
gether, they represent 61 percent who would ap- 
pear, at least, to favor the idea of negotiating a 
treaty with the Soviets—only 2 percent less than 
the figure in the CBS poll. Looked at this way, 
there may actually be no conflict in the two polls. 

What can pollsters do to better fulfill the prom- 
ise of public policy research? 

First, I believe that we must recognize that our 
approaches to measuring public opinion are mea- 
suring only one component of a complex mental 
set. A longer series of questionnaire items may 
give us more opportunity to tap relevant dimen- 
sions. 

We must be sure that the public is not misled, 
baffled or nudged into answering vague, poorly 
phrased, discomfiting questions. 

We need more extensive public disclosure about 
the details of a specific poll’s methodology, its 
questionnaire instruments and a complete report’ 
of findings. Prodded by the American Associa- 
tion for Public Opinion Research and the Na- 
tional Council for Public Polls, many media-spon- 
sored polling. firms are now disclosing details 
about their surveys. They routinely supply size of 
samples and interviewing method, and describe 
dates of sampling and other basic details. 

I also think we needa new breed of political ana- 
lysts who are well grounded in survey methodol- 
ogy and can keep track of pollsters and their re? 
sults. Financial reports of companies get close 
scrutiny and evaluation from security analysts. 
New books and plays get thorough critical atten- 
tion from people whose jobs it is to know and un- 
derstand the authors’ fields. Investigative report- 
ers and political analysts pride themselves on 
knowing how to separate the wheat from the 
chaff of data coming from government and cor- 
porate officials. This kind of treatment should 
routinely be given to poll reports. 

Our leading newspapers and TV networks are 
now spending large sums of money to take their 
own polls and to hire well-paid commentators and 
news presenters. These media institutions could 
also take the lead in developing a new breed of 
critic—the polling critic. 

Persistent and vigilent criticism of survey re- 
search is the price we must pay for reliable infor- 
mation on the public mood. 
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It was only a matter of time 


With odd-even-gas rationing schemes spring- 
ing up across America, an enterprising Texas in- 
ventor has come up with a way to beat the sys- 
tem. According toa newsletter called The Gas 
Line, the inventor is marketing a detachable “9” 
which can be easily placed over the lást digit on a 
license plate to make “even” plates “odd” For 
drivers with “odd” plates, the same “9” can be 
turned upside down and used as a “6” on “even” 
days. 


Unlikely that NASA will pay up 


The only Skylab casualty seems to be Dorothy 
Larson of Salt Lake City. Mrs. Larson was stand- 
ing on her porch one night last week with her hus- 
band before the re-entry of the satellite, pointing 
out Skylab as it made its way across the sky. 

Larson apparently was so engrossed in watch- 
ing the giant space station that she inadvertently 
took a step forward, fell off the porch and broke 
her left arm and right leg. 


Military intelligence 


A flatbed trailer carrying three U.S. Army 
Hawk missile launchers to Fort Bliss, Tex., was left 
in a parking lot for a month without ever being 
missed by the Army. 

It seems the trucking company which was tak- 
ing the launchers to Fort Bliss in El Paso had been 
forced to delay the hauling during the truckers’ 
strike and just left the trailer in a parking lot. Fort 
Bliss officials, meanwhile, had no knowledge that 
the missile launchers belonged to them or even 
that they were en route. 


And it’s thinly scented 


“Diet soap” has hit the market. Creators Rob- 
ert Dickson and Kirk Kinnamon of Salisbury, Md., 
suggest substituting your third meal with a 
shower providing you with a chance to wash the 
flab away. 

According to the “fat chance” instructions on 
Diet Soap, all you need to do is “cradle Diet Soap 
against the tummy with both hands, vigorously 
twist the body right and left allowing Diet Soap to 
wash the entire tummy area. Repeat continu- 
ously 25 times” 

Diet Soap costs $4.95 and comes with a guar- 
antee: “If you don’t lose weight, the soap will” 


Loser of the week 


The not-so-remarkable career of a magician in 
Portland, Maine, may soon be over after he failed 
at a recent attempt to duplicate a Harry Houdini 
stunt. Ray Logan was handcuffed, tied in a sack, 
put inside a shipping crate, wrapped in padlocked 
chains and lowered into Casco Bay. The so-called 
“Portland Plunge” was billed as the first success- 
ful such escape since famed escape artist Harry 
Houdini did it in the 1920s. 

As the crate was lowered toward the water, the 
announcer said, “This is impossible, folks. How’s 
he ever going to get out?” The crowd of several 
hundred poeple, however, soon had the answer. 
As the box began to sink below the waves, a se- 
cret trap door on the top of the crate started flap- 
ping up and down. 

After he surfaced, Logan left quickly, without 
waiting to answer questions. 


It all sounds the same 


A recent review in The Toronto Globe and Mail 
created an embarrassing situation for the music 
critic who was assigned to review a concert by 
Zon, a new Canadian group. The critic arrived at 
the concert, sat through the performance and left 
to file his review which ran in the next day’s edi- 
tion of the paper. 

Unfortunately, the performance viewed by the 
critic was not Zon, but the opening act. It seems 
the reviewer arrived a bit late, after the group had 
been introduced, and left after the opening per- 
formance. 


Wait til Ronco hears about this 


The U.S. Patent Office, after 27 years, has ap- 
proved a patent for a coring device which essen- 
tially drills a hole in hot dogs. The device allows 
you to stuff your dogs with your favorite cheese 
or filling. 

Robert Gillham, a former cheese seller turned 
inventor, says that the hole in the frank solves a 
problem that has long troubled cheese dog lovers: 
how to keep the cheese from burning while you 
heat the hot dog. 
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Visconti’ 
life put 
in focus 


A Screen of Time 

By Monica Sterling 

New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1979. 
295 pp. $14.95. 


By STEPHANIE VON BUCHAU 
HIS BIOGRAPHY of film di- 
rector Luchino Visconti is liter- 
ate, informative, human and 
with its handsome design and 
graphics—a splendid example of fine 
bookmaking 
Stirling, a British novelist who 
lives in Switzerland, writes with 
grace and point; her sentences are 
often epigrammatic. Her sensibili- 
ties are civilized; like her subject, she 
waste, stupidity. She 
wide-ranging intelli- 
gence and linguistic fluency which 
allows her to explain every name, 
place and date she mentions in terms 
of its historical, literary and social 
significance. None of these en- 
grossing digressions holds up the 
thrust of her narrative. 
Most fortunate of all, Stirling did 
not have to waste her talents on an 
unworthy subject. Whatever one 
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feels about his films—and he has his 
detractors—Luchino Visconti was a 
monumental human being. Born to 
the Modrones, a noble family which 
ruled Milan for centuries, Luchino 
knew wealth and privilege as a child. 
But his extraordinary mother, her- 
self the granddaughter of peasants, 
taught her children to respect hu- 
man beings less fortunate, to seek 
truth in life and to believe in the 
power of dreams. 

Visconti watched fascism grow as 
he came to manhood, a member of a 
crack cavalry regiment and later the 
owner and trainer of champion race 
horses. But the theater was in his 
blood. The Modrones had a box at La 
Scala, Milan’s famed opera house, 
and were intimate with the Tosca- 
nini family. 


The early Italian film industry, 


flowered as Visconti grew up. 
Friendships with Renoir, Chanel, 
Fellini proved an invaluable stimu- 
lus. Having made one film, Obsession 
(based on Cain’s The Postman Always 
Rings Twice), before the war, Vis- 
conti endured harrowing adven- 
tures as aresistance fighter. During 
the incidents surrounding the mas- 
sacre at the Ardeatine Caves, Vis- 
conti was imprisoned and con- 
demned to death, only to be rescued 
by his own jailers as the Allies 
stormed into Rome. 

After the war, the young director 
divided his time equally between le- 
gitimate theater, opera productions 
and films. (He steered Maria Callas 
to her greatest successes at La 
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From start to finish, from floor to ceiling, we'll take your 
kitchen or bath from design to finished construction. 
You don't have to lift a finger ... The Kitchen Studio in 
Cherry Creek is prepared to make remodeling easier for 
you. We offer remarkable versatility, with the finest 
domestic to the most exquisite European cabinetry, 
along with ceramic tile, countertops and floors to com- 
plete the design. Come see the large selection of dis- 
plays at The Kitchen Studio in Cherry Creek. Hours are 
8:30 to 5:30 Mon. thru Fri., 9:00 to 2:00 Sat. and by 


appointment. 


The Kitchen Studio « 310 Steele Street * 388-4617 
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Scala.) Stirling either attended 
many of these performances or had 
excellent first-hand descriptions be- 
cause she details plots, decor, even 
stage directions, bringing an entire 
theatrical era to life. 

As Visconti’s films became more 
“decadent” and as he began to fight 





But his common 
sense, his essential 
aristocracy of mind 
and his humanity 
are unavoidable. 


Ee 


the illnesses which finally took his 
life at age 69, the intensity of his re- 
lationships increased. He seems to 
have been a genuine bisexual, or 
rather a passionate man who cared 
more about the quality of love than 
its sordid details. But his was no 
sickening, sex-mad existence like 
those led by some Hollywood per- 
sonages. Visconti remained an es- 
sentially private person whose work 
and intellectual life were para- 
mount. 


Some of his comments, faithfully 
reported by Stirling, who actually 
takes the trouble to inform the read- 
er of her sources (would that other 
biographers had her delicate sense 
of propriety), explain why this 
man was such a giant among his 
theatrical contemporaries. His 
films aroused censorship, adulation 
(Alain Delon, Burt Lancaster, Mar- 
cello Mastroianni speak of him with 
awed respect and love) and much 
cruel misunderstanding from the 
public and the press. (His later 
movies were savaged by critics and 
laughed at by uncomprehending au- 
diences.) But his common sense, his 
essential aristocracy of mind and his 
humanity are unavoidable. 

“Visconti said once that while he 
did not think it possible for any au- 
thentic work of art to be without 
ideological content, he neverthe- 
less preferred art in which ideology 
was too well assimilated for its pres- 
ence to be obvious” And, “As for 
those who instinctively resent dis- 
plays of imagination, they probably 
suppose social justice synonymous 
with the abolition of music, paint- 
ing and poetry.” This last remark es- 
pecially explains how the Duke of 
Modrone could also be a Commu- 
nist and a decadent film director. 
And, as Stirling makes abundantly 
clear, a man, for all that. 











LEG TURES 





FIELD TRIP on plant life led by Mary Edwards 
Sponsored by Denver Botanic Gardens. Meet at 
the gardens, 909 York St., Denver. Wed. 9 a.m 
Free admission; bring lunch and share gasoline 
expenses. 575-2547 

July 18 


MARLO MEAKINS, instruction on summer lawn 
care. Classroom C of the Denver Botanic Gar- 
dens, 909 York St., Denver. Wed. 9:30 a.m. Free 
admission. 575-2547. 

July 18 


HARRY QUINN on age-dating techniques. Part 
of meeting of the Denver chapter of the Colo- 
rado Archaeological Society. West Auditorium of 
the Denver Museum of Natural History in City 
Park, Colorado and Montview bivds., Denver 
Wed. 7:30 p.m. Free admission. 575-3872 

July 18 


DAVE ESPINOSA of Sebring Hair Designers in 
Southglenn on “Looking Good: Women's Hair 
Styling!’ Brown-bag lunch sponsored by 
Women's Resource Center of Arapahoe 
Community College. Rm. 328 of ACC main bldg., 
5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Wed. noon. Ad- 
mission $1, ACC students 50¢; bring your lunch 
794-1550, ext. 411. 


July 18 


FILM on wolves, Death of a Legend. West Audit- 
orium of the Denver Museum of Natural History 
in City Park, Montview and Colorado bivds., 
Denver. Thur.-Fri. 12:30 p.m. Free admission. 
575-2987. 


July 19-20 


BROADCAST series on British theologian and 
writer C.S. Lewis, “Speak of the Devil” Public 
radio series sponsored by Colorado Humanities 
Program and produced by KCFR radio. Third 
program in series centers on “Religion and 
Rocketry” Production includes a dramatization 
from Lewis’ writings and discussion by Colo- 
rado philosophers and theologians. Thur. 9 p.m. 
KCFR radio, 90.1 FM. 

July 19 


POETRY READING with guest poet Frank Rios. 
Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St., Denver 
Thur. 8:30 p.m. Admission $2. 778-7214. 

July 19 


DAVID WEINSTEIN, attorney, on “Trademarks in 
Band and Entertainment Names” Sponsored by 
the Denver Musicians Association. At Associa- 
tion headquarters, 1535 Logan St., Denver. Sat. 
1:30-3 p.m. Seminar is to cover searching a pro- 
posed name, acquiring rights in the name, 
proper registration procedure, proper use of the 
name and infringement procedures and reme- 
dies. Admission $10 (free to Association mem- 
bers). 861-1112. 

July 21 


POETRY READING presented by several Boul- 
der poets. Boulder Arts Center, 1750 13th St 
Boulder. Sun. & Thur. 8-10 p.m. Event offered in 
conjunction with Boulder Artfest 79. $1 dona- 
tion requested. 443-2122 

July 22 & 26 


LECTURE by a representative of the Colorado 
Holistic Health Network on “Holistic Health” 
Brown-bag lunch sponsored by Women's Re- 
source Center of Arapahoe Community College 
Rm 328 of ACC main bidg., 5900 S. Santa Fe 
Drive, Littleton. Wed. noon. Lecture to cover self- 
responsibility, nutritional awareness, physical fit- 
ness, stress management and environmental 
sensitivity. Admission $1, ACC students 50C; 
bring your lunch. 794-1550, ext. 411 

July 25 


POETRY READING presented by Joe Brainard, 
Kenward Elmslie and Susan Noel. Naropa Insti- 
tute, Broadway and Arapahoe Ave., Boulder. 
Wed. 8 p.m. Admission $3, students $2.50 
444-0202. 

July 25 


FILMS on the polar animals, Arctic Region and 
Its Polar Bears and Adelie Penguins of the An- 
tarctic. West Auditorium of the Denver Museum 
of Natural History in City Park, Montview & 
Colorado bivds., Denver. Thur.-Fri. 12:30 p.m. 
Free admission. 575-2987 

July 26-27 


BROADCAST series on British theologian and 
writer C.S. Lewis, “Speak of the Devil” Public 
radio series sponsored by Colorado Humanities 
Program and produced by KCFR radio. Fourth 
program in series centers on “Love and Pity” 
Production includes a dramatization from Lewis’ 
writings and discussion by Colorado philoso- 
phers and theologians. Thur. 9 p.m. KCFR radio, 
90.1 FM 

July 26 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM on live snakes, 
“Snakes Alive!” Third floor education classroom 
of the Denver Museum of Natural History in City 
Park, Montview & Colorado blvds., Denver. 
Thur., hourly from 10-3 p.m. Participants will 
have an opportunity to touch both native and ex- 
otic snakes. Free admission. 575-3617. 

July 26 


PROGRAM on “Choosing Wisely in the Solar 
Marketplace” sponsored by the Colorado Solar 
Energy Association. Horticulture Hall in the Den- 
ver Botanic Gardens, 909 York St., Denver. Thur. 
7-10 p.m. Speakers will discuss advantages of 
different types of solar products and the eco- 
nomics of solar energy for homes, and solar 
equipment will be displayed. Admission $2. 
231-1976. 

July 26 


EXHIBIT of natural history artifacts, “Saturday 
Safari” Denver Museum of Natural History in 
City Park, Montview and Colorado blivds., Den- 
ver. Sat. 10-3:30. “Touch Room” of the museum 
will be open, and visitors can touch animal skins, 
horns and antlers, and rock and mineral speci- 
mens. Free admission. 575-3872. 

July 28 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, founder of Lindisfarne 
Foundation and author of Passages About Earth. 
on “Sexuality and the Evolution of Culture” Na- 
ropa Institute, 1111 Pearl St., Boulder. Sun. 8:30 
p.m. Admission $3, students & senior citizens 
$2.50. 444-0202 

July 29 
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French actor 
at his best 


The French Detective 

Screenplay by Francis Vebei 
Directed by 

Pierre Granier-Deferre 


By PETER KLEM 


O MANY PICTURES have 

been released this summer 

that it is difficult for a critic, 
let alone the average moviegoer, to 
sift them all to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. One of the films that 
has stood out during the past week’s 
winnowing process is Granier- 
Deferre’s The French Detective, a choice 
starring vehicle for the actor who 
has been called “the French Spencer 
Tracy,” Lino Ventura. 

The comparison to Tracy is al- 
most automatic; both embody a low- 
key strength, a sense of being equal 
to any situation with which they are 
confronted. Their acting appears ef- 
fortless, yet there are flashes of in- 
ner tension which belie their quiet- 
ly gruff exteriors. 

There are several scenes in French 
Detective which personify these qual- 
ities well. A young French political 
activist has been murdered by thugs 


supporting a rival candidate. Ven- 
tura, backed by several assistants, 
strides into the rival candidate's 
headquarters with a photo of the as- 
sailant, who has been identified by a 
dying detective murdered in the 
same melee. As the campaign work- 
ers watch incredulously, Ventura 
brushes paste onto the back of the 
mug shot, then plasters the photo 
across the face of the candidate ona 
campaign poster. Stating simply that 
he would like to be informed of the 
murderer's whereabouts, he walks 
out. He is so secure in his authority 
that bystanders can only watch in 
stunned silence. 


\ bit later in the film, he defusesa 
volatile situation single-handedly. 
The father of the slain youth has 
holed up in the rival candidate’s of- 
fice in City Hall with a rifle and is 
threatening mayhem if attempts are 
made to dislodge him. Police cordon 
off the area; the militia is called out. 
Ventura arranges for the dis- 
traught father to express himself 
over a loudspeaker—the man holds 
the candidate, Lardatte (Victor La- 
noux), responsible for his son’s 
death—and when the father has 
spoken his piece, Ventura walks into 
the building all alone and disarms 
the man. A tense, dangerous scene, 
but all in the day’s work when one 
treads in the footsteps of Tracy. 


The character Ventura plays— 
Verjeat—is a 50-year-old line of- 
ficer in the Rouen constabulary. He 
obviously relishes his work, but has 
little patience with bureaucrats or 





Lino Ventura, “the French Spencer Tracy,” is a tough cop in The French Detective. 


politicians. He is brusquely avuncu- 
lar with his young sidekick, Lefevre 
(Patrick Dewaere), and the inter- 
play between them, especially as 
they define their age-related con- 
cepts of “fun” is a high point of the 
film. Dewaere, who scored a hit re- 
cently as the intellectual lover in Get 
Out Your Handkerchiefs, continues to 
make an impressive mark with this 
performance. 

Francis Veber’s script abounds in 
Gallic irony; a detective who re- 
proaches Lefevre for smoking, ar- 
guing that it will shorten his life- 
span, dies that very night. The 


climax is hellishly contrived, but al- 
lows Verjeat to strike a final blow 
against the establishment, and un- 
derscores the moral of the film, 
which seems to be, “If you can’t join 
‘em, beat ‘em.’ 

Granier-Deferre, best known 
heretofore for the Romy Schneider 
vehicle, A Woman at Her Window, is 
competent, if not spectacular, in his 
direction. But this is Ventura’s pic- 
ture, and he walks purposefully 
away with it. Viewers will come 
away with a newfound (or re- 
newed) affection for the durable ac- 
tor. 








““‘Mafu’ is designed to give 
goosebumps and chills.” 


Arlynn Nellhaus 


Friday, July 20 


“Exotically designed ... the perfor- 

mances are extravagant and the excel- 

lent Carol Kane does madness well.” 
Charles Champlin LOS ANGELES TIMES 


“Remarkable erotic scenes... power- 
fully strange. ..exquisite photography. 
AMERICAN FILM 


The 


A terrifying love story. 


-Eee Grant 


“The Mafu lC age 
A Karen Arthur Film 


lames Olson © Budar lohn Batley © Carol Littleton 


Will Over * 


Don € hastain haren Arthur © Gar I Trane 


Roger Kellaway 


Diana Young Karen Arthur = R 


MANH THEATRES 


TAMARAC SIX 


7777 E. HAMPDEN 755-5100 


DAILY AT: 
1:45, 3:45, 5:45, 
7:45 & 9:45 


EXCLUSIVE 
ENGAGEMENT 


Carol Kane* ~~ 





FIVE EASY PIECES 
THE KING OF MARVIN 
GARDENS 


Saturday, July 21 
ERASERHEAD 
FREAKS 


Sunday, July 22 
SONS OF THE DESERT 
WAY OUT WEST and 
MUSIC BOX 


Monday, July 23 
INTERIORS 
THE TOUCH 


Tuesday, July 24 
THE BUDDY HOLLY STORY 
NASHVILLE 


Wednesday, July 25 
BAHIA 
BLACK ORPHEUS 


Thursday, July 26 
Fellini's SATYRICON 
CASANOVA 


“AN EROTIC IDEAL” 
—Jack Kroll Newsweek 

“Its graphic scenes of 
smouldering sexuality deftly 
underscore Viscontis 
devastating study of unbridled 
eroticism!’ —WINS Radio 
GIANCARLO GIANNINI 


LAURA -ANTONELLI 
JENNIFER O'NEILL 


‘The 
Innoeent | 


nitely 7:15 and 9:30 
Sat-Sun 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:30 





FLICK 


Larimer Square 


The Truffaut Odyssey 
A MAN IN LOVE WITH 
LOVE ITSELF 


te 400 Blows 
SHOT THE PIANO PLAYER 
JULES za JIM 


“STOLEN KISSES” 
“the wild child” 


J>et Board 
Day For Night 
Tha man who Loved women 


—AND NOW— 


ILOVE 


ON THE 


UN 


7:30 and 9:20 
Sat-Sun 2:15, 4:00, 5:45, 7:30, 
9:20 





530 17th Street 
572 3031 
1421 Larımer Square 
92.1482 
atg 0555 892 1482 


First Feature by Ridley Scott, 
Director of ‘Alien’ 


DUELLISTS 


nitely 7:15 and 9:15 
Sat-Sun 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 


All men are 
not created 





POOH CORNER 













16 Cherry Creek 
Shopping Center 
Denver, CO 80206 
399-1652 







800 S. Colorado Bivd. 






American 
Express, Visa & 57-7868 
MasterCharge A > 
icoenind Open daily from 4:30 pm 






Sat. and Sun. from 5:30 pm 
THE LIBRARY... 
in El Paso, Texas, too! 





Subscribe to the 


Straight Creek 


Journal 
call 321-1525 





| LET THE GOOD TIMES ROLL... | 


Roller skates to fit the entire family 
Featuring a full line of skates & parts 


Safety accessories 


Monday-Friday 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 


Saturday-Sunday 9 a.m.-9 p.m. 





SUNSHINE SKATES 
SALES & RENTALS 
1931 East Kentucky Ave. 


733-6202 


(3 blocks east of Washington Park) 


SKATE 2 HOURS FOR THE PRICE OF 1 WITH THIS AD! 
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FILM, Continued 








Rescued from 
undeserved 
obscurity 


The Duellists 


Screenplay by 
Gerald Vaughan-Hughes 
Directed by Ridley Scott 


By PETER KLEM 


ERHAPS the greatest misfor- 

tune a film can suffer is never 

to be released at all; such was the 

fate of Alexander Korda’s I, Clau 

dius, which was never completed be- 

cause an auto accident disabled star 

Merle Oberon and because director 

Josef von Sternberg and lead actor 

Charles Laughton just never hit it 
oft. 

Other films are completed only to 
be released in butchered versions 
that betray the filmmaker’s original 
intentions. The most famous ex- 
amples of this calamity are Erich von 
Stroheim’s Greed, edited down to a 
marketable two-hour version by 
MGM whiz kid Irving Thalberg, and 
Orson Welles’ The Magnificent Amber- 
which Welles claimed “[RKO] 
let the studio janitor cut... in my 
absence” 

Then there are the treasures that 
languish unseen for years because 
of legal entanglements or distribu- 
tional problems. The Marx Broth- 
ers’ second film, Animal Crackers, due 
for network TV this week almost 50 
years after it was made, was snarled 
in copyright litigation for 25 years. 
Robin Hardy’s eerie tale of Druid 
worship, The Wicker Man, sat on the 
shelves for six years until interest- 
ed parties managed to find an origi- 
nal print and started promoting it. 

The most recent example of ma- 
lignant neglect, this time by the Par- 
amount studios, is Ridley Scott’s The 
Duellists, a picture Scott made well 
before the success of his summer 
smash, Alien. A dramatization of a 
Joseph Conrad short story, “The 
Duel?’ which was based on an actual 
incident that took place during the 
Napoleonic wars, Duellists was made 
for the bargain-basement price of 
$1.4 million, with distinguished ac- 
tors such as Albert Finney and Ed- 
ward Fox contributing their talents 
for next to nothing. 
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SUPER SAVINGS 


Factory Seconds, Close-Outs, Rental Equipment 
and Used Items. EVERYTHING MARKED BELOW 


BACKPACKS 
External and internal 
frame packs. 


CLOTHING 


Gore-Tex parkas and 


BIKE BAGS 


The 
MOUNTAIN MISER Ltd. 


3425 So. Oleander Court * (Below L Arc Restaurant) 


Open Sat. 10-5 ~k 


Sun. 1-5. Tues. & Thurs. 10-6 Š 
Wed. & Fri. 10-8 SUS Cea 


757-2947 @~™= 





Harvey Keitel, left, and Keith Carradine are the stars of the movie, but they're not 
the main attractions 


One would expect that with the 
success of Alien, Paramount would 
be touting Scott’s earlier film for all 
it was worth, even considering that 
the original release of the film im- 
pressed the critics more than the 
public. But Paramount considers the 
film too “arty” for commercial suc- 
cess, and is not interested in pro- 
moting a re-release. Unfortunately, 
there are only three prints of The 
Duellists in existence, and these are 
shamefully scratched and spliced. 

More’s the pity, because Duellists 
deserves to be seen by discriminat- 
ing audiences everywhere. No film 
in recent memory better demon- 
strates exactly what it is that a di- 
rector does. Scott’s presence is felt 
not only in the coaching of the ac- 
tors, but in the setting up of shots, 
the painstaking arrangement of 
backgrounds and the operation of 
the camera, which is carried out 
with an eye for the exquisite. (The 
cinematographer of record is one 
“Frank Tidy,” a hack who was fired 
from his next job exactly one week 
into the project.) 

Scott’s film is very similar in vis- 
ual elegance to Kubrick’s Barry Lyn- 
don, but has one distinct advantage 
over the Kubrick opus (aside from 
being an hour shorter)—a plot. Two 
officers of Napoleon’s regimental 
Hussars are committed, over a pe- 
riod of 14 years, to fight a series of 
brutal, senseless duels in order to 
settle an obscure point of honor. 
While the patrician D’Hubert (Keith 
Carradine) is a reluctant. partici- 
pant who seeks rational pretexts for 
ending the inexorable dueling,- his 
opponent Ferrault (Harvey Keitel) is 
an unruly commoner who pro- 
vokes the initial duel for no discer- 
nible reason and who persists in en- 


NORMAL RETAIL. 


TENTS 
Domes and A-frames 


SLEEPING BAGS 


Polarguard and down- 
filled mummies 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Stuff sacks. gaitors, 
foam pads. bootjes, raw 
materials, etc 
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ticing D’Hubert into further duels 
seemingly for the sheer hell of it. 

The contrast between these an- 
tagonists leads to a suspicion that 
they are intended to represent a 
transcendent dichotomy—the 
struggle between reason and emo- 
tion, perhaps. Yet such philosophic 
dilemmas are overshadowed by 
Scott’s lavish settings. Even the 
duels themselves take second place 
to cinematic mood: One of the con- 
tests takes place on horseback in a 
fog-shrouded forest. 

Scott has managed to suggest 
quite evocatively the grandeur and 
sweep of Napoleonic Europe, large- 
ly through highly imaginative use of 
landscape. (One is reminded of 
Werner Herzog’s boast, “I can direct 
even a landscape”) On a low bud- 
get, this is an ingenious accom- 
plishment. 

The Duellists is one of those films, 
like Barry Lyndon or Days of Heaven, 
that leads one to grope for the 
names of painters to describe the 
cinematography. The climactic duel 
of the film, for instance, takes place 
amid misty foliage that harbors Ro- 
manesque ruins, a landscape out of 
Poussin. The final scene, in which 
Keitel is silhouetted against a lumi- 
nous, cloudy sunrise, is worth sev- 
eral thousand words. 

The major flaw of The Duellists is 
that the acting doesn’t quite mea- 
sure up to the atmosphere. Carra- 
dine and Keitel are both graduates 
of the Marblemouth School of Elo- 
cution, and while this may suit the 
rough-hewn bourgeois character 
played by Keitel, Carradine makes a 
ludicrous aristocrat. (Someone sit- 
ting behind me in the audience mut- 
tered during the credits, as the 
names appeared singly, “I hate Keith 
Carradine,’ then, “And I hate Harvey 
Kittle [sic]” The Duellists probably did 
little to redeem either in his eyes.) 
The famous supporting players 
(Fox, Finney) are seen in roles that 
are basically cameos, and the few fe- 
male roles are ephemeral, although 
Diana Quick is memorable as D’Hu- 
bert’s mistress Laura. 

The risk with a film like The Duel- 
lists is that its distributional misfor- 
tunes will create for it an unde- 
servedly inflated reputation. The 
Wicker Man, for one, did not quite 
live up to the advance publicity oc- 
casioned by its unfortunate history. 
While Scott’s direction and cinema- 
tography merit the acclaim he has 
received, and the film should be seen 
by all serious cineastes, the story is a 
trifle and the performances medio- 
cre. At that, it is a better attempt to 
re-create a bygone era than the 
pompous Barry Lyndon, and its stun- 
ning camera work is a challenge to 
all filmmakers to emulate the mag- 
nificence that is possible even on a 
small budget. 


CURRENT 


ATTRACTIONS 





Alien: A film about monsters in outer space, writ- 
ten by Dan O'Bannon and directed by Ridley 
Scott, that is so terrifying that even veteran the- 
atergoers will need to remind themselves, “It's 
only a movie" Yet after the remarkable cast (Tom 
Skerritt, Yaphet Kotto, Harry Dean Stanton, Ve- 
ronica Cartwright, lan Holm and John Hurt) have 
been ingested, one is left with a sense of having 
been slickly manipulated. Newcomer Sigourney 
Weaver wil! be a star whose ascent bears watch- 


ing 
Cooper 


The Apple Dumpling Gang Rides Again: Se- 
quelmania comes to-Disneyland as Tim Conway 
and Don Knotts join again to terrorize the Old 

West with their atrocious brand of humor 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Knolls, Lakeside, 
Northglenn, Target Village 


Bloodline: Author Sidney Sheldon (The Other 
Side of the Mountain) strikes again with another 
sexy soaper that makes mincemeat of logic and 
trashes its all-star cast. most regrettably Audrey 
Hepburn. Terence Young directed, and the 
movie co-stars Ben Gazzara, James Mason, 
Omar Sharif, Romy Schneider and Irene Papas. 
Aurora Mall. Cinderella City, North Valley, 
Westland 


The Brood: Teen-age gangs at play down on the 
farm 
Thornton 3; opens July 20 


Dracula: Frank Langella and Laurence Olivier in 
yet another remake of the classic tale. This one 
touted to stress the erotic. All you voyeurs with a 
taste for Bloody Marys, sharpen your fangs. 
Brentwood 4, Colorado 4, Westminster 6 


The Duellists: (see review, this issue) 
Flick 


Escape from Alcatraz: Clint Eastwood Stars as a 
stir-crazy con who breaks out of the purportedly 

impregnable San Francisco island pen. 
Buckingham 5, Colorado 4, Lakeridge, 
Westminster 6 


The French Detective: (see review, this issue) 
Esquire 


The Frisco Kid: Gene Wilder stars as an Ortho- 
dox rabbi in the Old West, with Harrison Ford 
co-starring as an outlaw. The comedy was di- 
rected by Robert (Dirty Dozen) Aldrich. 
Cooper Cameo, North Valley, Southglenn, 
Tamarac 6, Target Village, Westminster 6 


A Game of Death: Son of Kung Fu returns and 

rides again. 

Aurora Mall, Lakeside, Paramount, Southglenn, 
Thornton 3; opens July 20 


Hair: The “American tribal love-rock musical” of 
the ‘60s has become an exhilarating but politi- 
cally biting look at the Vietnam generation, mor- 
dantly staged by director Milos Foreman. The fa- 
miliar tunes are energetically choreographed by 
Twyla Tharp, and actors John Savage and Treat 
Williams (who resembles a young Warren Beat- 
ty) fight a losing battle with the United States 
Army. 

Tamarac 6, Thornton 3, Westland 


The In-Laws: Peter Falk and Alan Arkin, playing 
brilliantly off one another, appear in Arthur Hil- 
lers Comedy about a wedding in which Falk 
(father of the groom) involves Arkin (father of 
the bride) in what may be undercover work for 

the CIA. 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Southglenn, 
Westminster 6 


The Innocent Laura (Wifemistress) Antonelli 
and Giancarlo (Seven Beauties) Giannini star as 
an Italian couple at the turn of the century who 
take turns making each other's lives miserable. 
The last film directed by Luchino (The Damned) 
Visconti, the film is awash in Visconti’s custom- 
ary visual Opulence, but the story (adapted from 
D'Annunzio) is Sicilian melodrama at its most 
turgid. Antonelli is ravishing, however. 

Vogue 


Just You and Me, Kid: Leonard Stern co-wrote 
and directed this comedy, a reversed-role ver- 
sion of Harold and Maude, starring George 
Burns and Brooke Shields. 

Century 21; opens July 20 


A Little Romance: Director George Roy Hill 
seems Out of his (macho) element in this wispy 
picture postcard of a film, a romance about two 
teen-agers with combined IQs greater than those 
of the Sorbonne faculty. Laurence Olivier stars, 
but appears so debilitated that one fears every 
breath will be his last 

U-Hills 


Love at First Bite: George Hamilton gets his 
teeth into the lead role in this vampire comedy. 
Crest 


Love on the Run: Francois Truffaut directs Jean- 
Pierre Leaud and Marie-France Pisier in a ro- 
mantic romp 

Flick 


The Mafu Cage: A bizarre tale of two sisters, one 
(Lee Grant) a responsible solar astronomer, the 
other (Carol Kane) a flaming fruitcake. Tragedy 
ensues. Grippingly directed by Karen Arthur 
Tamarac 6 


Main Event: Round Il ot Whats Up. Doc? 
immortal team of Barbra Streisand 
fan O'Neal! 


Starring the 
and Ry 
Cherry Creek. Villa Italia 
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Manhattan: Woody Allen’s sublimest distillation 
of wit and wisdom, derivative of both his own 
Annie Hall and Chaplin's City Lights. Diane Kea- 
ton and Michael Murphy play stock characters 
from earlier Allen efforts, but young Mariel Hem- 
ingway emerges as pure gold on-screen, and 
Allen himself surpasses perfection. 

Colorado 4 


Meatballs: Ivan Reitman directed this spoof on 
summer camps, starring Bill Murray (of “Satur- 

day Night Live’) and a bevy of cuties 
Arvada Plaza, Aurora Mall, Cinderella City, 
Lakeridge, Northglenn, Tamarac 6 


Moonraker: The 11th James Bond extravaganza 
(Roger Moore's ‘fourth as 007) follows the pre- 
dictable formula, this time into outer space, to 
foil arch-criminal Hugo Drax (Michael Lons- 
dale), who is trying to develop a master race and 
therewith replace Earth's population. Still fun 
but losing momentum 


Continental 


The Muppet Movie: Miss Piggy attempts to get it 
on with Kermit as the lovable puppets invade 

Hollywoodland 
Brentwood 4, Buckingham 5, Colorado 4. 
Westminster 6 


Nightwing: A new thriller starring Nick Mancuso 
and David Warner, and directed by Arthur Hiller 
Tamarac 6 


Norma Rae: Sally Field is riveting as a Southern 
low-life who helps organize a labor union in the 
textile mill where she works, but director Martin 
Ritt (Sounder) has allowed a screenplay by Irv- 
ing Ravetch and Harriet Frank Jr. to sneak 
through with a raft of implausibilities. Beau 
Bridges is affecting as Field's husband; Ron 
Leibman strident as the big-city organizer 
Tamarac 6 


The Ravagers: After the holocaust, what? 
Paramount 


The Real Bruce Lee: Is pushing up daisies 
i Centre 


Rocky ll: Virtually indistinguishable from Rocky 
/ this sequel takes Rocky Balboa (Sylvester 
Stallone) and wife, Adrian (Talia Shire), a few 
more steps down life's pathway. but the melo- 
drama, engaging low-life humor, training se 
quence and climactic prizefight are all instant re 
plays from the original jespite the fact that 
Stallone himself directed this time 


U-Hills 


The Villain: Hal Needham. stuntmar 
yure Hooper direct this spoof of Western cl 


hes, starring Kirk Douglas, Ann-Margaret, At 
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Omics 
Buckingham 5, Cherry Creek, Target Village. 
Westminster 6 


The Wiz: It's an exercise in creative economics to 
determine where the $30 million went that 
Universal sunk into this all-black musical ver- 
sion of The Wizard of Oz, relocated to New York 
City. Only Tin Man Nipsey Russell seems ready 
for the Big Apple; there are one or two good up- 
tempo numbers, but most of the film is con- 
sumed by time-outs in which Diana Ross (Dor- 
othy) sings soul-searching ballads with lyrics 
that sound like greeting-card texts 
Chautauqua, July 19. 7:30 p.m. 





DIRTY OLD MAN? 
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ALL THE BETTER TO TASTE YOU WITH 


Frank Langella, who starred in the recent Broadway version of Dracula, re-creates the 
role of the hypnotic Transylvanian count for film. The thriller is now playing at area the- 


aters. 





REVIVALS 





Amarcord: Fellini at his 
regaling us with anecdotes of puberty rites in 
small-town Italy before the Second World War 

Ogden, July 19 


heartwarming best 


Bahia: French filmmaker Marcel (Black Orpheus) 

Camus returns to Brazil for another lush go 

ound. Elegant travelogue 

IFS, Muenzinger, July 19-21, 7:30 & 9:45 p.m.: 
Ogden, July 25 


Black Orpheus: The most poetic of the French 
‘New Wave” films, Marcel Camus’ 1958 effort 
features unforgettable drumbeats and a leading 
lady with the enchanting name, Marpessa Dawn 


Ogden, July 25 


The Buddy Holly Story: Gary Busey, late of Big 
Wednesday, as the senior resident of rock ‘nm roll 
heaven 

Ogden, July 24 


Citizen Kane: Headlines, jigsaw puzzles, snow- 
storm paperweights and Flexible Flyers 
BPL, July 19-20. 7 p.m. 


Eraserhead: Perhaps the most shocking movie 
ever made, David Lynch's film is a direct trans- 
lation to the screen of the world of nightmares, 
complete with bizarre images, disregard for con- 
tinuity of space and time, and a sense of primi- 
tive dread that seems tugged from the depths of 
the unconscious. 

Ogden, July 21 


Faust: A rare opportunity to see a film by the 
legendary F.W. Murnau, this one a silent classic 
version of the Goethe story, with Emil Jannings. 

BPL, July 24, 7 p.m. 


Five Easy Pieces: Bob Rafelson’s brooding film 
about the disillusioned scion (Jack Nicholson) of 
a distinguished family who hits the road. Nichol- 
son's scene in which he upbraids a roadhouse 
waitress has become a classic. 

Ogden, July 20 


Freaks: Tod (Dracula) Browning's 1933 weird 
tale, cast with a host of actual freaks who gain 
revenge on a normal woman who taunts them. 
The finale is a chiller, but the suspicion lingers 
that Browning has used these deformed people 
for their shock value. 

Ogden, July 21 


Freaky Friday: The best Disney live-action film in 
a decade, featuring a stunning performance by 
Barbara Harris. Still, it's pretty lightweight stuff 
Jodie Foster co-stars 

Cinema 70, Federal, Fox-Aurora, Mayan 


The General: Usually cited as the best of 
Keaton’'s features, though others may have their 
personal favorites. Buster plays a railroad engi- 
neer who hijacks a locomotive during the Civil 
War, but that is a mere bare-bones description 
How do you put a genius in a nutshell? (With 
Hank Troy at the piano.) 

DU, July 25, 8 p.m. 


Grease: Kid stuff 
Cherry Knolls. Gothic. Oriental 


Hailoween: A seeminaly routine thriller about an 
iped iooney who goes about Carving up in 
nt teenacer th vie destined ti 


De $e f 
Cinema 70 
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IFS. Muenzinger. July 22-23. 7:30 p.m 


Interiors: A somber family psychodrama. written 
and directed by (but not starring) Woody Allen 
Heavily derivative of Bergman, the film features 
an impressive cast (Geraldine Page, Maureen 
tapleton, E.G. Marshall, Diane Keaton). but the 


characters all seem to be in psychoanalysis with 


ne another without ever gaining any insight 


Ogden, July 23 


The King and |: One of Rodgers and Hammer 
steins more syrupy musicals, featuring an 
’ Yul Brynner a: 
The King and a cloyingly sweet performance by 


Deborah Kerr as “F 


Oscar-winning performance by 


Aladdin 


The King of Marvin Gardens: Not to be contused 
with King of Hearts, this is Bob Rafelson’s 
sleeper’ which has now caught on as a Cult film 
The low-key performance by Jack Nicholson 
may account for the movie's original failure at 
the box office 

Ogden, July 20 


Little Big Man: Arthur Penn's 2'»-hour dramatiza- 
tion of the life of a 121-year-old Wild West rous- 
tabout who survived Custer's Last Stand, among 
other catastrophes. Dustin Hoffman plays the 
title role 

CU, Forum Rm, July 20-22, 7:30 & 9:45 p.m. 


Murder by Death: Neil Simon works himself into 
another ulcer striving for laughs with this satire 
on detectives past and present. The all-star cast 
needed no direction, and all “do their thing” bril- 
liantly, especially those two geniuses, Peter 
Sellers and Alec Guinness 

Crest 


The Music Box: Laurel and Hardy star in this 


Oscar-winning 1932 classic two-reeler in which. 


they attempt to move a piano up three flights of 
stairs. 
Ogden, July 22 


Nashville: Robert Altman's masterpiece. The 
1975 film boasts a cast of 24 principals, all of 
whom are developed stunningly in providing a 
picture of the American Dream, failed or real- 
ized in the world of country music. Lili Tomlin 
and Ronee Blakley stand out in a cast full of 
stand-outs. 

Ogden, July 24 


Nazarin: Bunuel'’s 1958 picaresque epic about a 
roguish priest, played by Francisco Rabal. 
IFS, Muenzinger, July 24-25, 7:30 p.m. 


Pinocchio: Disney's 1940 animated version of the 
Collodi novel, with Jimmy Cricket wishing on a 
star and the Blue Fairy dishing out moral stric- 
tures. Monstro the Whale returns, scary as ever 

Cinema 70, Federal, Fox-Aurora, Mayan 


Saturday Night Fever: TV's John Travolta sets 
the screen afire as a 19-year-old Brooklynite who 
is the king of the disco dancers. With music by 
the Bee Gees 

Cherry Knolls, Gothic, Oriental 


The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad: A fantasy clas- 

sic from 1975 made memorable by the “Dyna- 

mation’ special effects by Ray Harryhausen 
BPL, July 23, 3:30 & 6 p.m. 


Simone of the Desert: Bunuel's anti-clericalism is 
again the theme of this 1965 satire on the life of 
the 15ih-century saint, Simon Stylites. who al 


legedly lived on a pillar in the wiicerne ang 


IFS. Muezinger, July 24-25, 9:30 p.m. 


Small Change: Truffaut's affectionate 1976 trib 
to the JOY ana wor cy? h!l ‘ 
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Sons of the Desert: A Laurel and Hardy classic 
Ogden, July 22 


A Streetcar Named Desire: Brando is remem- 
bered for his torn T-shirt and brutish chants of 
“Stel-LA!" but Vivien Leigh's disintegration 
almost gave women's libbers their marching 
orders back in 1951 

CU. Forum Rm, July 19 7:30 & 9:45 p.m. 


The Touch: Ingmar Bergman's 1971 romantic tri- 
angle, starring Elliott Gould, Bibi Andersson and 


Max von Sydow 
Ogden, July 23 


20.000 Leagues Under the Sea: Kirk Douglas 
James Mason, Paul Lukas and Peter Lorre star in 
this 1954 adaptation of the Jules Verne novel 
about the nefarious Capt. Nemo (Mason) and his 
underwater power base, the Nautilus 
Chautauqua, July 22-23, 7:30 p.m. 


200 Motels: On the road with Frank Zappa and 
the Mothers 
CU, Forum Rm, July 24-25, 7:30 & 9:15 p.m. 


Valentin de las Sierras: A 10-minute short by 
Bruce Baillie 


IFS, Muenzinger, July 24-25, 7:30 p.m. 


Way Out West: Laure! and Hardy at home on the 
range. Stalwart James Finlayson is the bad guy 
in this 1937 comedy 


Ogden, July 22 


WEEKLIES 





Harold and Maude: Colin Higgins wrote and Hal 
Ashby directed this 1970 cult favorite about a 
love affair between a suicidal 20-year-old (Bud 
Cort) and a swinging octogenarian (Ruth Gor- 
don). It's an amusing black comedy, and most 
people feel that if you've seen it once, you've 
seen it all, but the film has a legion of devotees 
that just can't see it often enough 

Flick, Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


Rocky Horror Picture Show: The bizarre rock 
musical—with naive Brad and ane the licen- 
tous Dr. Frank N. Furter (Tim Curry) and the 
weird hunchback Riff Raff (Richard O’Brien, who 
wrote the screenplay)—is captivating, but after 


the big rock.ensemble numbers which conclude 
the first half nour of the filr 
downhill 

Ogden. Fridays and Saturdays at midnight 


ts all pretty much 


THEATERS 





Aladdin, 2010 E Coltax 388-6401 

Arvada Plaza, 9374 W 58th Ave. Arvada 421-2777 

Aurora Mall, 14200 E Alameda, Aurora 343-4200 

Brentwood 4, 1985S Federal 935-4647 

Buckingham 5, 1340 S Havana. Aurora 755-4440 

Centre, 216 16th St 534-3883 

Century 21, 1370 S Colorado Blvd 759-0221 

Cherry Creek, 3001 E 1st Ave 355-4457 

Cherry Knolis. Arapahoe Rd & S University Blvd 
770-6185 

Cinderella City Cinema, W Hampden & Santa Fe 
Englewood 761-4604 

Cinema 70, 7300 Irving. Westminster 428-5132 

Colorado 4, 390 S Colorado Blvd. Glendale 388-1627 

Continental, S Valley Hwy & E Hampden Ave 758-2345 

Cooper and Cooper Cameo. 960 S Colorado Blvd 
Glendale 757-7681 

Crest, 2245 Kearney 355-1616 

Esquire, 590 Downing 733-5757 

Federal, 3840 Federal 458-0170 

Flick, 15th & Larimer 629-0555 

Fox-Aurora, 9900 E Colfax Aurora 366-2941 

Gothic, 3263 S. Broadway. Englewood 781-5515 

Lakeridge, 1650 Wadsworth Bivd Lakewood 238-1346 

Lakeside Twin, 4655 Harlan. Wheat Ridge 421-6636 

Mayan, 110 Broadway 733-6015 

North Valley, 88th & |-25. Thornton 288-5610 

Northglenn, 104th & 1-25. Northglenn 452-7961 

Ogden, 935 E Colfax 832-4500 

Oriental, 4335 W 44th Ave 433-8989 

Paramount, 519 16th St 534-5388 

Southglenn, 6840 S Race 795-9525 

Tamarac 6, 7777 E Hampden 755-5100 

Target Village, 5255 W Warren 988-5255 

Thornton, 88th & Corona. Thornton 287-9112 

U-Hills, 4150 Amherst 757-7161 

Villa Italia, W Alameda & Wadsworth. Lakewood 
922-6377 

Vogue, 1465S Pear! 777-2544 

Westland, 10405 W Colfax. Lakewood 232-3331 

Westminster 6, 88th & Sheridan. Westminster. 427-1081 


FILM SERIES 


BPL—Boulder Public Library Film Programs. shown in 
the library auditorium. 1000 Canyon Blvd. Boulder 
441-3100 


Chautauqua—Summer movie series presented in the audi- 
torium in Chautaugua Park. 900 Baseline Road. Boul- 
der. 442-3282 


CU—Univ of Colorado Program Council films, shown at 
three Boulder campus locations 
eForum Room in the Univ Memorial Center (UMC) 
Euclid & Broadway 
eChemistry Bidg rooms 132 & 140 Entrance is just 
east of the UMC fountain area 
Phone 492-7704 after 6 pm 

DAM—Denver Art Museum films. shown at the museum 
100 W 14th Ave. Denver 297-2793 

DU—Univ. of Denver Film Society Series, shown in 
Boettcher Auditorium, 2050 E Iliff Ave , Denver 
753-2222 

1FS—Univ of Colorado International Film Series. showr 


at two Bo jlder í ampus locat 
eMuenzinger Psyc hology Bldg auditorium Entrance 
west of Folsom Stadium ticket booths on Ci 
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Any newspaper can wrap fish, 
catch paint, clean feet, mulch gardens, 
train puppies or line cages. 





We do something else. 


City council and even the mayor refused to 
hand over additional taxpayer funds for 
construction overruns and additional operating 
subsidies. 


We open eyes. 


Daily newspapers, for all their bulk, do provide 
a valuable service. They give you a little 
information about a great number of topics. 

All well and good; for many Coloradans this 
information is enough. But for an ever-growing 
number of others, a more penetrating, more 
inquisitive form of journalism is preferred. 

A newspaper that explains not only the whats 
but the whys. A newspaper that sacrifices 
breadth in the interest of depth. A newspaper 
that tackles touchy topics others choose to 
ignore. 

That’s what Straight Creek Journal does. 

Not a replacement for your daily newspaper but 
an essential adjunct. A means of understanding 
significant local issues, no matter how sensitive. 

What Straight Creek Journal sells is awareness. 
Our unique brand of journalism has opened the 
eyes of private and public individuals. 


We opened 
the DCPA’s eyes. 


The Denver Center for the Performing Arts.was 
stage struck with its own grandiose plans. The 
shaky financial resources behind the organization 
was being kept secret from both the City of 
Denver and the DCPA’s own members. We 
turned the lights on the exaggerated portfolio 
and illustrated how the taxpayers would be stuck 
for the bill. 

As a result, the members of the DCPA ousted 
three incumbent trustees and installed 
independent watchdogs on the board of the arts 
organization. 
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We opened 
the FBI’s eyes. 


For six years, the FBI directed informant 
Timothy Redfearn to spy on the Socialist 
Workers Party and hundreds of anti-war 
protesters, college students, professors, veterans, 
religious leaders, politicians, even a 
Congresswoman and members of her staff. We 
combed thousands of pages of original FBI 
reports and revealed how Redfearn passed along 
erroneous and sometimes fabricated information 
on his victims. 

We explained it all in a five-part series and 
provided the names of individuals and 
organizations spied upon. Dozens of these people 
have taken steps to examine and correct the false 
reports. Some are in various stages of legal action 
to recover damages and prevent future abuses. 


We opened 
Safeway’'s eyes. 


The giant food chain cracked down on stores 
which had been providing unsold bread to needy 
people through more than a dozen social service 
organizations. The company claimed that it was 
more profitable to throw the food away than give 
it to hungry people. 

We took the wrapper off the rotten deal and 
within a week Safeway implemented a new policy 


to provide its usable unsold goods to people who 
need them. 


We opened 
Celestial Seasonings’ eyes. 


The $9-million Boulder tea company was 
preparing to launch a new blend nationally, a 
mixture containing certain herbs imported from 
plantations in South Africa. It was a tasty 
formula for the apartheid government. 

Chuck Fager’s article for Straight Creek 
Journal was reprinted and quoted around the 
country. The reactions from angry tea drinkers 
poured into Boulder. The brew was revised and 
the new blend was launched with a substitute 


ingredient.. All reports indicate that it was a great 
success. 


Now we'd like to 
open your eyes. 


These are the kinds of stories you'll find in 
Straight Creek Journal. And probably nowhere 
else. 

You'll find the most reliable guide to the arts 
and entertainment in the area each week. 
Colorado’s most perceptive and helpful critics 
Tough scrutiny of the dailies. And plenty more. 

One year of eye-opening reading costs $9.50 if 
you act now. The price is going up soon; so don't 
delay. Call 321-1520 to start your subscription. 
Take advantage of this opportunity and you'll see 
what we mean. 


We open eyes 





GALLERIES 





ALBATROSS GALLERY, 1708 15th St., Boulder. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. 449-6807. 

Stoneware of Claude Conover. Thru July 21. 
Hand-formed and signed pieces by an Ohio ar- 
tist. 


ARCTIC ART, Market Street Mall, 1325 18th St., 

Denver. Mon.-Sat. 11-6. 893-5407. 

! 1979 Holman Island Print Collection. Thru July 
2. 

The print collection is shown with a semiannual 

show of Eskimo sculpture in soapstone, bone 

and ivory. 


ARTISAN’S CENTER, 2445 E. 3rd Ave., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 333-1201. 

eClay. Thru July 31. 

Show features raku by Bob Smith, flat-glazed 
stoneware by Larry Clark and floral porcelain by 
Kathi Dunn. 


BAEHLERS OF DENVER, 215 Detroit St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 355-7059. 

eTim Prutzer. Thru July 28. 

Representational watercolors, mostly land- 
scapes. 


BLUE DOOR TOO, Parker Road & !-225, Aurora. 
Tue.-Sat. 10-6. 750-1031. 

*Karen Poulson and Sally Chapman. Thru Aug. 
4 

Watermedia paintings by Poulson and raku ce- 
ramics by Chapman. 


CARLSON-ALEXANDER GALLERIES, 240 St 
Paul St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-5. 322-1224. 
Frank Howell Lithographs. Thru July 31 


CARSON & SAPIRO GALLERY, 1411 Market St., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5. 623-4051. 

eLuis Eades. Thru Sept. 8. 

Recent works by a Boulder artist of realistic im- 
ages of nature, combined with irregular geomet- 
ric patterns 


CENTAUR GALLERY, 1162 Speer Blivd., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 623-3338. 

Contemporary Show. Thru July 31. 
Contemporary lithographs, etchings and seri- 
graphs, and English posters. 


CHINOOK GALLERY OF CHERRY CREEK, 2827 
E. 2nd Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 399-5186. 
Grand Opening Show. Thru July 31. 

Opening show for a new branch of the Market 
Street gallery. The show features original water- 
colors by Sue St. John. Mary Vander Molen and 
Pat Foster; poster reproductions of work by 
Alexander Calder, Richard Anuszkiewicz, T.C. 
Cannon and R.C. Gorman, and lithographs. 


CONFLUENCE GALLERY, 1002 S. Gaylord St., 
Denver. Tue.-Sat. 10-5. 772-0308. 
eFiber Works by Bev Carnett. Thru Aug. 1. 


GALLERY 609, 609 E. Speer Bivd., Denver. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 11-2, and by appointment. 733-8158. 
eHans Hoffman: The Early Years. Thru Aug. 31. 
Work of the 1930s and 1940s by the “father of 
Abstract Expressionism” Thirty-five works by 
Hoffman constitute the first show at this new gal- 


lery. 


GILMORE ART CENTER, 602 Downing St., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. 2-5. 831-7103. 

eArt at Intervals. Thru July 30. 

Pastels by gaHery owner Chuck Gilmore and oils 
and watercolors by Walt Jackson. 


GOLDEN GALLERY, 607 14th St., Golden. Mon. 
& Wed.-Sat. 10-4. 279-5150. 

eArthur J. FitzSimmons. Thru July 31. 

Pen and ink, acrylics, charcoal and mixed media 
work by FitzSimmons, a Western artist whose 
work includes desert and mountain landscapes, 
dramatic scenes, head studies and standing fig- 
ures. 


GROVER-McCAULEY GALLERY, 250 Fillmore 
St., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 377-0095. 

eOld Masters. Thru July 28. 

Includes prints by Hogarth, Daumier, Kollwitz, 
Goya, Callot and Piranesi. 


GRYPHON GALLERIES, 2440 E. 3rd Ave., Den- 
ver. Mon.-Sat. 10-6. 322-0863. 

ePrints. Thru Aug. 4.* 

Three-man show features Nick Abdalla and 
Woody Gwyn of New Mexico and Weyman Lew 
of San Francisco. 


JOSEPH MAGNIN GALLERY, 16th & Stout sts., 
Denver. Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Thur. 9:30-7. 
825-3311. 

eClay. Thru July 26. 

Large coil-built vessels by Kathleen Smith- 
Schooley. 


LODESTONE GALLERY, 4525 Broadway, Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sat. 10-5:30, Sun. noon-5. 442-3402. 
eMaggie Goodwin: Western Landscapes and 
Bronzes. Thru Aug. 3. 


MUSTARD SEED GALLERY, 2024 i5th St., Boul- 
der. Mon.-Sat. 11-5. 447-8626. 

eA Celebration of Summer. Exhibit of Our Mem- 
bers. Thru July 28. 

New works by 20 gallery artists in a wide variety 
of media. 


PINZON GALLERY in the Hilltop Bldg., 1310 
College Ave., Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 10-2, 
Sun. noon-4. 442-4073 

eCarla Manrho. Thru July 30 

Opening show of a new gallery started by Rick 
Manrho. The gallery is named for a Spanish 
shipping family who supported the first Ameri- 
can voyage by Columbus, and two of whom cap- 


tained the Nina and Pinta. The exhibit features 
bronze sculptures by Carla Manrho, an artist 
from Holland now living near Boulder, whose 
work features elves, or often the frozen move- 
ment of football players, a horserace or animals. 


ROYCE GALLERIES LTD., 2710 E. 3rd Ave., 
Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5. 333-1722. Also 
at Tamarac Square, Tamarac & E. Hampden 
aves. in Denver. Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. 
noon-5. 750-8062. 

Graphics. Thru July 31. 

Original graphics by Yaacov Agam, LeRoy Nei- 
man, Norman Rockwell, Christine Rosemond 
and others. 


RUTHERFORD BARNES COLLECTION, Lin- 
colin Hall at 1415 Larimer Square, Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 11-6. 892-6404. 

ŁA Salute to Rufino Tamayo. Thru July 21. 
Graphics by Mexican artist Tamayo, now 80, 
whose work combines the influences of pre- 
Columbian art and popular Mexican folk art. 
Show concentrates on his work of the last five 
years, which is mostly executed in mixographic 
media, a new printmaking technique in which the 
artist draws into a wax plate which is then cast 
by the lost wax process into a bronze o! alumi- 
num plate which is used for the actual printing. 
The result is a three-dimensional surface. 


SEBASTIAN-MOORE GALLERY, 1411 Market 
St., Denver. Tue.-Fri. 10-5, Sat. 11-5. 534-5659. 
*Dog and Pony Show. Thru Sept. 8 

Whimsical show of “petwork” done by several ar- 
tists, including frogs by David Gilhooly, dogs by 
Roy DeForest and rabbits and ponies by Luis 
Jimenez. 


2415 FIFTEENTH STREET, at same, Denver 
Tue. & Thur. 1-5, Sat. noon-5, and by appoint- 
ment. 477-7224. 

eThe Power of the Image. Thru Aug. 3 
Opening show of a new gallery which plans to 
focus On new art and art processes, and will in- 
clude film and sound display evenings. This 
show includes a visual presentation related to 
nuclear power, “The Singing Mute” by Juan 
Downey, sculpture by Marysol Sterling and 
paintings by John Fudge, Stephen Fundings- 
land and Claudia Hollander. 


WESTWIND GALLERY, 344 Main St., Lyons 
Mon.-Fri. 9-7, Sat. 10-7, Sun. noon-6. 823-6625. 
*Sagebrush Shadows, Mountain Lights. Thru 
July 31. 
Watercolors of Colorado mountains by Sven 
Swenson. 


THE ZUNI GALLERY in the office of the Society 
of Contemporary Arts, 2930 Zuni St., Denver. 
Thur.-Sun. noon-7 p.m. 455-8346. 

Rob Gratiot Watercolors. Thru July 27. 

First show of Gratiot’s watercolors, which are 
more romantic and free than acrylics he has dis- 
played previously at Denver galleries. 


ART CENTERS 


and MUSEUMS 





ARAPAHOE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, Commu- 
nity Gallery of Art, east side of the ACC main 
bidg., 5900 S. Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Mon., 
Wed. & Fri. 1-5; Thur. 5-9 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-1 p.m. 
794-1550, ext. 314. 

*Rita Derjue Zimmerman, A Retrospective: 25 
Years. Thru July 28. 


ASPEN CENTER FOR THE VISUAL ARTS, 590 
N. Mill St., Aspen. Tue.-Wed. & Fri. noon-6, Thur. 
noon-8, Sat.-Sat. 1-5. 1-925-8050. 

eAmerican Portraits of the '60s and ’70s. Thru 
Aug. 5. 

The inaugural show for the new center features 
portraits in several media by more than 30 con- 
temporary artists, including Andy Warhol, Claes 
Oldenburg, Theo Wujcik, Willem de Koonig, 
Diane Arbus, Ansel Adams, William T. Wiley and 
Walter de Maria. 

The Binder’s Art. Thru Aug. 5. 

Exhibit of work by bookbinders Gerard Char- 
riere, Deborah Evetts, Don Etherington, Arno 
Werner and Hope Weil, and their students. Hand- 
bound books, photos of the binders and explan- 
atory text is displayed. See Special Events list- 
ing for scheduled demonstration. 


BOULDER ARTS CENTER, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue.-Sun. noon-4:30. 443-2122. 

*Exposure: Ideas and Images in Contemporary 
Photography. Thru Aug. 12. 

Juried show of work by Colorado photogra- 
phers relating to any aspect of the photographic 
process. Offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boul- 
der. 

*Twelve Sculptors in the Park. Thru Aug. 12. 
Invitational show of outdoor sculpture by 12 
Colorado artists. The work will be set up in Boul- 
der Central Park, across from the Arts Center, 
and is offered as part of Artfest 79 in Boulder. 


BOULDER PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1000 Canyon 
Bivd., Boulder. Mon.-Thur. 9-9, Fri.-Sat. 9-6, Sun. 
noon-6. 441-3100. 

Geraldine Brussel. Thru July 31. 

Acrylics and watercolors by Brussel, who devel- 
ops abstract forms from the figure. 


COLORADO HERITAGE CENTER, 1300 Broad- 
way, Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sat. & Sun. 10-5 
861-9371 

#100 Years of Collecting. Thru Oct. 31. 

This exhibition marks the 100th anniversary of 
the Colorado Historical Society, and features 
dolls, textiles, clocks, COINS, maps, prints, paint- 
ings, photographs and other objects collected 
during the last century by the society. The show 
includes such unusual items as Zebulon Pike's 
sword, Chief Ouray’s writing desk and Col. J.H 
Leavenworth’s saddle 


©The Frontier in Print. Thru Aug. 2. 
Lithographs of mining, machinery and street 
scenes of the early West, featuring artist A.E. 
Mathews. 


COLORADO INSTITUTE OF ART, 200 E. 9th 
Ave., Denver. Mon.-Fri. 9-4. 837-0825. 
eStudent Show. Thru Sept. 28. 


COLORADO PHOTOGRAPHIC ARTS CENTER, 
1301 Bannock St., Denver. Tue.-Sun. 1-5 p.m., 
Wed. 7-9 p.m. 572-9996. 

The Black Photographer. Thru July 31. 
Touring exhibit of 150 prints by black photogra- 
phers from across the country, taken from 1908 
to 1977. Includes work by Gordon Parks (former 
Life magazine photojournalist), James Van Der- 
Zee, P.H. Polk, Roy DeCarava, Addison Scur- 
lock, Ovie Carter, Matthew Lewis, Moneta Sleet 
Jr. and Denver photographer Theron Taylor. 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER, 30 
W. Dale, Colorado Springs. Tue.-Sat. 10-9, Sun 
1:30-5. 1-634-5581. 

Plains Indians of the 19th Century: The Arts of 
Life. Thru October 

Indian and Hispanic art objects from the perma- 
nent collection of the Taylor Museum. All of the 
pieces were created for use as well as for art. 
Included in the exhibit are beadworks, cradle- 
boards, toys and objects of war and religion. In 
addition the show contains a full-size teepee 
made by a Kiowa Indian from Oklahoma 
Taylor Museum Works. Thru Oct. 30. 
Seventy-five major works from the Taylor 
Museum and Fine Arts Collections, part of the 
centers permanent coilection. Exhibit includes 
Audubon prints, Hispanic carvings and paintings 
of saints, Indian and Hispanic blankets. Western 
European art and contemporary art 
eContemporary Sioux Graphics. Open-end 
showing 


DENVER ART MUSEUM, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue.-Sat. 9-5, Sun. 1-5 p.m., Wed. 6-9 p.m 
575-2793 

*A Century of Shawls. Open-end showing 
Fifteen shawis of silk and wool from India 
China, England, Scotland and France from the 
museum's permanent collection. On display in 
the Nuesteter Gallery on the sixth floor 

eLa Suite des Saltimbanques. Open-end show- 
ing 

Etchings and dry-point engravings from Pi- 
casso's first graphic work. The exhibit, from the 
museum's permanent collection, focuses on the 
activities of a group of traveling performers, or 
Sa/ltimbanques in French. 


.*Decorative Arts of New Guinea. Thru Sept. 9 


A selection from the museum's permanent col- 
lection showing contrasting styles of decorative 
arts in New Guinea during the last two centu- 
ries. Includes work in wood, bone, feather and 
bark. 

eThe European Tradition in North and South 
America. Thru Sept. 30. 

Comparison of colonial cultures in North and 
South America during the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. Shown in the Interpretive Center, first 
floor by the elevator lobby. 

®Rodin’s “The Thinker” Thru December. 

One of 19 castings of the famous sculpture, the 
79-inch-high bronze is on loan to the museum 
from Columbia Savings & Loan, and is dis- 
played in the first-floor lobby. 

eThe Reality of illusion. Thru Aug. 26. 

Show of 80 trompe l'oeil (“fool the eye”) and ab- 
stract works such as paintings that appear to be 
collages, ceramic bags that look like leather and 
bands of paint that seem to float. Organized by 
the museum and the Univ. of Southern Califor- 
nia, the show will tour nationally after the Den- 
ver opening. Admission $1 for nonmembers, stu- 
dents 50¢. 


DENVER MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY in 
City Park, Montview & Colorado bivds., Denver. 
Mon.-Sat. 9-4:30. 575-3872. 

®Muriel Sibell Wolle. Thru Sept 15. 

Twenty-five drawings and watercolors of Colo- 
rado mining districts and ghost towns by the late 
Mrs. Wolle, who taught art at the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder for 40 years and for whom the 
CU fine arts building is named. The sketches are 
displayed with minerals relevant to the mining 
towns she portrayed, including Creede, Lead- 
ville, Breckenridge, Central City and Cripple 
Creek. In the Bailey Scenic Lounge on the sec- 
ond floor. 


FOOTHILLS ART CENTER, 809 15th St, 
Goiden. Mon.-Sat. 9-4, Sun. 1-4. 279-3922. 
eArt Affair with Railroads. Thru Aug. 5. 
Photographs of railroads taken by 19th-century 
photographers W.H. Jackson and one of the 
Buckwalter brothers, and collected by Dick Ron- 
zio of Golden. Paintings, china and brass con- 
nected with railroads also is on display. The ex- 
hibit is in conjunction with Mile High Railfair at 
the Jefferson County Fairgrounds July 7-8; the 
center is open Sat. 10-6 and Sun. 10-4 on those 
days, and a bus provides free transportation be- 
tween the center, the fairgrounds and the Colo- 
rado Railroad Museum. 


HERITAGE MUSEUM in Leadville. Daily 10-6. 
1-486-1878. 

ePhoto Exhibition by Glenn Cuerden. Thru July 
27. 

Photos of and about Leadville taken by Cuerden 
in 1978. 


LINCOLN COMMUNITY CENTER, Intimate Gal- 
lery, 417 W. Magnolia St., Fort Collins. Mon.-Fri 
8-5 and when theater is open. 1-221-1690 
Pam Furumo. Thru July 22. 

Waterocolors and drawings. 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC RE- 
SEARCH, Community Arts Gallery, 1850 Table 
Mesa Drive on Table Mountain in southwest 
Boulder. Mon.-Fri. 8-5, Sat.-Sun. 9-3. 494-5151 


*Photographs by Doug Middleton. Thru July 31. 
Photos specializing in naturalist studies of birds 
of prey. 


SANGRE DE CRISTO ARTS CENTER, 210 N. 
Santa Fe, Pueblo. Mon.-Sat. 9-5. 1-543-0130. 
*Colorado international Invitational Poster Ex- 
hibition. Thru July 27. 

The first international poster show held in the 
United States includes 125 posters by 60 artists 
from 22 countries. The show is divided between 
those works with political or social causes and 
those designed to advertise a product or event 
(the latter is more typically American). 
*Pueblographics ‘79. Thru July 27. 

Juried exhibit of photos showing Pueblo and its 
surroundings. 


UNIV. OF COLORADO, Fine Arts Gallery of the 
Univ. Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broad- 
way on the CU campus in Boulder. Mon.-Thur 
9-9, Fri. 9-5, Sun. noon-9. 492-7465. 
*Paintings by Claire Evans. Thru Aug. 2. 
Representational oils of still lifes, portraits, land- 
scapes and interiors. 


UNIV. OF NORTHERN COLORADO, John Mari- 
ani Gallery, Guggenheim Hall, 8th Ave. & 18th 
St., Greeley. Mon.-Fri. 9-4:30 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m 
1-351-2143. 

Eugene Standingbear. Thru Aug. 31 

Paintings of landscapes and Indian ceremonies 
and culture by a 74-year-old Oglala Sioux 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





LECTURE by Candida Finkel, faculty member at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, on “John Szarkow- 
ski: Curator as Critic” Mountain Bell Audito- 
rium, 1005 17th St., Denver. Thur., July 19, 8 p.m 
Part of “Photographers’ Summer Lecture Se- 
ries” sponsored by the Univ. of Colorado at Den- 
ver and Metropolitan State College. Free admis- 
sion. 629-3090 or 629-2730. 


LECTURE by artist Rita Derjue Zimmerman, on 
her work and her technique. Community Gallery 
of Art at Arapahoe Community College, 5900 S 
Santa Fe Drive, Littleton. Thur., July 19, 7 p.m 
Lecture is in conjunction with a retrospective of 
the artist's work on display at the gallery. Free 
admission. 794-1550, ext. 314. 


SLIDE TALK by Donald Brewer, director of the 
University Galleries of the Univ. of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, on “You May Fool All of the Eyes Some 
of the Time” Seminar Rm of the Denver Art Mu- 
seum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. Thur., July 19, 
7:30 p.m. Offered in conjunction with “The Real- 
ity of Illusion,’ an exhibit of trompe l'oeil (“fool 
the eye”) and abstract work organized by Brewer 
and on display at the museum thru Aug. 26. Ad- 
mission $3. 575-2794. 


ART AUCTION of work by 400 artists, including 
limited edition pieces by Norman Rockwell, Dali, 
Chagall and Jean Miro. Exhibit Hall of the Lin- 
coln Community Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., 
Fort Collins. Sat., July 21: preview 5-7 p.m., auc- 
tion 7 p.m. Part of the auction proceeds to ben- 
efit the Lincoln Community Center. Free admis- 
sion. 1-226-3306. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS FAIR, part of summer arts 
festival at Steamboat Springs. City Park in 
Steamboat Springs. Sat.-Sun., July 21-22, 10-5. 
Free admission. 1-879-4434. 


DEMONSTRATIONS AND SALE of arts and 
crafts. Larimer Square, 1400 block of Larimer 
Street in Denver. Daily, generally 11 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Booths will not be up weekends of July 28-29, 
Aug. 4-5 and Sept. 1-3. Part of “Summerfest 79” 
in Larimer Square. 543-2367. 


JURIED SHOW presented by the Gilpin county 
Arts Association, “32nd Annual Juried All Colo- 
rado Exhibition” of paintings, pottery, sculpture, 
fine crafts and photography. Washington Hall 
across from the Opera House in Central City 
Daily thru Sept. 8, 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 1-582-5956. 


BROADCAST on sculptor Lee Kelly. PBS pro- 


duction, “Lee Kelly: Sculptor” Kelly creates mas- 
sive steel sculptures, many of which are found 
near Portland and Seattle. Sat., July 21, 1:30 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 


ART AUCTION of works by more than 50 Front 
Range artists in a variety of media. Boulder 
Depot, 30th & Mapleton sts., Boulder. Sat., July 
21: preview noon-1 p.m., auction following. 
Sponsored by Boulder County Dental Aid, part 
of the proceeds are to go to charity. Admission 
$1. 441-3564. 


LECTURE by Roger Bruce of the George East- 
man House, on “Artist's Photography: The Com- 
modity, The Museum, The Marketplace” Moun- 
tain Bell Auditorium, 1005 17th St., Denver. Tue., 
July 24, 8 p.m. Part of ‘Photographers’ Summer 
Lecture Series” sponsored by the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver and Metropolitan State College 
Free admission. 629-3090 or 629-2730. 


LECTURE by Sandy Hume of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver, on “The Photographer as Wit- 
ness’ Rm 214, E. Classroom Bidg. of the Au- 
raria campus, 1100 14th St., Denver. Thur., July 
26, 8 p.m. Part of ‘Photographers’ Summer Lec- 
ture Series” sponsored by the Univ. of Colorado 
at Denver and Metropolitan State College. Free 
admission. 629-3090 or 629-2730. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS FAIR sponsored by Boul- 
der County Tenants Organization. Grounds of 
Boulder Public Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., 
Boulder. Sat.-Sun., July 28-29, 9-5. Fair includes 
works by nearly 100 artists in a variety of media 
Free admission. 441-3777 
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THEATER 








On leaving 
well enough 
alone 


Beauty and the Beast 


Written and Directed by Stan Heller 


Touchstone Theater 


By DENNIS & ERICA STULL 


HEATER has a long tradition 
of not 
alone. Rather than create scripts 

out of the whole cloth, writers for 
theater often as not take their plays 
from every conceivable source, from 
novels, short stories and historical 
accounts to comic strips, folk tales 
and other plays. In most cases, the 
original material is enhanced when 
interpreted by a competent author. 
But there are innumerable exam- 
ples of a good original destroyed 


leaving well enough 


by misinterpretation. 

[he current offering of Beauty and 
the Beast at the Touchstone Theater 
starts out with an interesting read- 
ing of a fairytale and ends up witha 
tedious, flabby production. 

Writer/director Stan Heller has 
done away with the charming tale of 
the young woman who learns to 
love a man not for what he seems, 
but for what he is, in the process 
teaching her hero about love and 
tenderness. Heller kept the plot of 
the original, but in his version, the 
story becomes that of a girl’s trou 
bled progress toward adulthood. 
Beauty wants to grow up even as 
she wants to remain a child; she is 
attracted toand frightened of sex. In 
Heller’s play, the Beast and his magic 
castle represent the sexual and emo- 
tional maturity which Beauty wants 
and fears. 





e nT aad 


This approach to the fairytale is 
novel and might have been inter- 
esting if the script and the staging 
were cogent and well integrated. 
But all aspects of the Touchstone 
production have the feel of undisci- 
plined improvisation. The script is 
full of holes: It introduces themes 
and never returns to them; its char- 
acters and their relationships are of- 
ten unclear. Two comic scenes are 
completely out of place. Worst of all, 
the character of Beauty has been 
physically divided in two. The con- 
flicting halves of the character—the 
fearful child and the loving wom- 
an—are played by two actresses. 
This technique is simplistic and does 
nothing for the pacing of the play. 
How much more interesting it 
would have been to have one ac- 
tress expressing the opposing sides 
of the character. 

The performances are almost uni- 
formly bad, but the actors are not 
completely to blame. Heller’s script 
has poor character development, 
and his direction does not try to 
correct this weakness. Many of the 
performances are self-indulgent, a 
tendency that should have been 
checked by the director. 

Christian Erickson’s perfor- 
mance as Beast is the best of the 
group. As with the other actors, 
Erickson does not present a real 
characterization, but does enough 
with the part technically to keep it 
interesting. He plays the Beast with 
more feline characteristics than are 
usually associated with the char- 


acter. Erickson is inclined to self- 


indulgence, especially when express 
ing Beast’s tormented bestiality 

The Touchstone’s ragged produc 
tion is made more enjoyable by a 
number of ingenious stage effects. 
[hese illusions of light and sound, 
designed to suggest the magic cas- 
tle, are very well executed and pro- 
vide some highly theatrical mo- 
ments. Unfortunately, a play cannot 
all be done with mirrors. 


Whims’ dinner menu 
displays 36 taste sensations 
with prices ranging 
from 3.25-10.75. 

You'll find such delights as 
Chicken Rochambeau 
and Veal Marsala as well as 
the delicate Red King Salmon. 


Only 5 minutes from the Capitol Hill Area 
and 10 minutes from Cherry Creek — 
with free underground parking 
after 5 p.m. 
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CURRENI 





THE NIGHT OF THE IGUANA by Tennessee 
Williams. Student production of the Univ. of 
Colorado at Colorado Springs. Perf. in Dwire Au- 
ditorium on the UCCS campus, Craigmoor Road 
in Colorado Springs. Wed.-Sun. 8 p.m. A de- 
frocked minister who is attracted to booze and 
young girls is a source of conflict between a 
genteel spinster from New England and a woman 
managing a rundown hotel in Mexico. Tickets $3 
students $2.50, senior citizens $2. 1-598-3737 
ext. 424 

Final performances Wed.-Sun. thru July 21 


SAIGON, MON AMIE VIELLIE (Saigon, My Old 
Friend) by David Jones. Global Village, 76 S 
Pennsylvania St., Denver. Wed. 8:30 p.m. A de- 
scription of a detention center for returning sol- 
diers who have committed crimes. Tickets $2.50 
778-7214 

Wed., July 18 & 25 


TWO BY TWO, musical by Richard Rodgers and 
Peter Stone, based on the book Noah by Clif- 
ford Odets. Festival Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth 
Bivd., Arvada. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. Noah is 600 years 
old, a little addled and living on a chicken farm 
but he has a job to do. Tickets $3, students $2 
children $1.50. 424-5429 

Final performances Fri.-Sat. thru July 21 


THE CRUCIFER OF BLOOD by Pau! Giovanni 
Elitch Theater in Elitch Gardens amusement 
park, 4620 W. 38th Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m.. Wed. & Sat. mat. at 2:15. Murder mystery 
with Sherlock Holmes pursuing a one-legged 
man who knows where Indian jewels are hid- 
den. Paxton Whitehead plays Holmes. Tickets 
Mon.-Thur. $5.25-$8, Fri.-Sat. $5.75-$9, mat 
$5.25-$8. Reservations advised: 458-8801 

Final performances Mon.-Sat thru July 21 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, adaptation by Stan 
Heller of the Madame de Villaneuve version of 
the Psyche and Amor fairy tale. Touchstone The- 
ater, 1735 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m. A reinterpretation of the classic fairy tale 
tells a story of a girl's troubled progress toward 
adulthood. The unique approach might have 
made for an interesting play, but the script is 
flabby and full of holes, the acting self-indul- 
gent. Tickets $4. 831-1299 

Final performances Wed.-Sat. thru July 21 


POE IN PERSON, one-man show by Conrad Po- 
merleau. Slightly Off Center Theater, 2549 15th 
St.. Denver. Wed.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. Performance of 
a ‘meeting’ with Poe includes readings from the 
writer's works. Tickets $4. 477-7256 

Final performances Wed.-Sun. thru July 22 


JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS by Jacques Brel. Student pro- 
duction of Colorado State Univ. presented on the 
south side of the “A” wing of the Clark Bldg. in 
the center of the CSU campus in Fort Collins 
Offered in repertory, selected dates only:. Tue.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. The songs of Brel, translated from 
the French by Mort Shuman and Eric Blau. Tick- 
ets $3.50, students $2.50; season tickets for three 
productions available for $9, students $6. 
1-491-5116. 

Selected dates thru July 26 


FEIFFER’S PEOPLE by Jules Feiffer. Student 
production of Colorado State Univ., presented 
on the south side of the “A” wing of the Clark 
Bldg. in the center of the CSU campus in Fort 
Collins. Offered in repertory, selected dates only: 
Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. A series of sketches based on 
the cartoon strips of Feiffer. Tickets $3.50, stu- 
dents $2.50; season tickets for three produc- 
tions available for $9, students $6. 1-491-5116. 

Selected dates thru July 27 


PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD by John 
Millington Synge. Student production of Colo- 
rado State Univ., presented on the south side of 
the “A” wing of Clark Blidg., center of the CSU 
campus in Fort Collins. Offered in repertory, se- 
lected dates only: Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Country 
folk in a poor Irish town lionize a stranger who 
has killed his father. Tickets $3.50, students 
$2.50; season tickets (3 productions) $9, stu- 
dents $6. 1-491-5116. 

Selected dates thru July 28 


FARM OF THREE ECHOES by Noel Langley. 
Gaslight Theater, 4201 Hooker St., Denver. 
Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. A curious melodrama about 
a South African family which fancies itself 
cursed. Director R. Paul Willet understands the 
play, but is unable to help a weak cast commu- 
nicate his concept. Tickets $5. 427-5125 or 
455-6077. 

Thur.-Sun. thru July 28 


THE BLACKGUARD. Lulubelle’s Lounge in the 
Denver Hilton, 1554 Court Place, Denver. Mon.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m., dinner from 5:30. Melodrama, fol- 
lowed by a vaudeville performance, in the first 
show at the new dinner-theater. Tickets $5.50, 
dinner from menu. 571-1533 

Mon.-Sat. thru Aug. 1 


THE MERRY WIDOW, opera by Franz Lehar 
Central City Opera House, Central City. Select- 
ed dates at 2:30 & 8:30 p.m. The opera, directed 
by William Francisco and conducted by Kurt 
Herbert Adler, stars Pamela Myers. Tickets Sat 
eves. $15-$20, Fri. eves. $13-$17, all other perf 
$10-$14. 623-4435 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


THE FACE ON THE BARROOM FLOOR. “caba- 


ret opera’ by Henry Molicone with libretto | 
Jor ry = wman Te er | ISe Rar te s 
paint , } $ the title C tral City Cea eí te ei 
Jates at varying times eneralliy before eveni: 
nresentations f Tne ma De a House ‘ine f 
e Central C 
623-4435 


Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


MEMOS, a selection of short vocal works (Mem- 
orable Excerpts, Mostly Opera). Several loca- 
tions in Central City. Selected dates, generally 
preceding Opera House presentations. Works in- 
clude the second act of Black River by Conrad 
Susa, The Picnic by Richard Cumming and 
Henry Butler, and Excerpts from Shanewis by 
Richard Wakefield Cadman. Admission $1.50 
623-4435 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


THE BOYS FROM SYRACUSE, musica! by Rod- 
gers and Hart. Offered in repertory by the Play- 
ers Company of Loretto Heights College. Pre- 
sented at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake 
Selected dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. at 8 p.m., Fri.- 
Sat. 7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. Com- 
edy of mistaken identity includes the songs “This 
Can't be Love” and “Falling in Love with Love’ 
Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380 

Selected dates thru Aug. 9 


SCATINO! by Frank Dunlop and Jim Dale. Play- 
ers Company from Loretto Heights College, perf 
in Pine Cone Theater, main street of Grand Lake 
In repertory, selected dates only: Tue.-Thur. & 
Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 7:30 p.m., occasional mati- 
nees at 2 p.m. Farcical adaptation of a Moliere 
play, full of the charm of youth. Tickets $5, chil- 
dren $3. 1-627-3380 
Selected dates thru Aug. 10; 
mat. July 21 & Aug. 4 


PIPPIN, musical by Roger Hirson and Stephen 
Schwartz. Offered in repertory by the Players 
Company of Loretto Heights College. Presented 
at the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Se- 
lected dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat 
7:30 p.m., occasional matinees at 2. Love, life 
and the pursuit of everything by the son of Char- 
lemagne. Tickets $5, children $3. 1-627-3380 
Selected dates thru Aug. 8; 
mat. Aug. 11 


LAST OF THE RED-HOT LOVERS by Neil 
Simon. Offered in repertory by the Players Com- 
pany of Loretto Heights College. Presented at 
the Pine Cone Theater in Grand Lake. Selected 
dates: Tue.-Thur. & Sun. 8 p.m., Fri.-Sat. 7:30 
p.m., occasional matinees at 2. A man who tries 
to initiate affairs but can't get them going. Tick- 
ets $5. children $3. 1-627-3380 

Selected dates thru Aug. 11 


THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES by Frank Gilroy 
Steamboat Springs Repertory Theater in The 
Depot, 13th & Stockbridge, Steamboat Springs 
Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. Pulitzer Prize-winning story 
set in 1946 of a boy becoming a man, and a fam- 
ily that wants to love each other but doesn't quite 
know how. Tickets opening night $11.50, Fri.- 
sat. $5.50, Thur. & Sun. $4.50. 1-879-4684 
Thur.-Sun. thru Aug. 17 


c 


LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE by Rick Besoyan. Ga- 
briel’s Dinner Theater, Holiday Inn, 1465 S. Colo- 
rado Blvd.. Denver. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. 
>ocktails from 6, dinner from 7), Sun. 7:30 p.m 
Musical spoof of light operettas, this comedy is 
set in the Colorado Rockies and includes forest 
rangers, fair maidens and Indians. Tickets Sun.- 

Thur. $10.75, Fri.-Sat. $13.95. 759-1616. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 22 


ARMS AND THE MAN by George Bernard Shaw. 
Presented by the Creede Repertory Theater at 
the Opera House in Creede as one of several 
plays in repertory. Performances on selected 
dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. 
Shaw's spoof of love and war, in which an en- 
emy soldier hides in the home of a Bulgarian 
major, then becomes his aide after the peace 
treaty is signed. Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 
Selected dates thru Aug. 25 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN, musical by 
Meredith Wilson from the book by Richard Mor- 
ris. Country Dinner Playhouse, 6875 S. Clinton 
Road (Valley Hwy. at Arapahoe Road), Denver. 
Tue.-Sun. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 6:45), Sat.-Sun. 
mat. at 2 (lunch from noon). Feisty Molly is 
undaunted by Denver's high society. Tickets 
$7.25-$11.39 (dinner package only). 771-1410. 
Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


OKLAHOMAI!, musical by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein. Boulder Dinner Theater, 55th & Arap- 
ahoe, Boulder. Perf. Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 6:15), Sun. 6 p.m. (dinner from 4:15). 
Oklahoma at the turn of the century, with songs 
like “Oh, What a Beautiful Morning” and “The 
Surrey with the Fringe on Top” filling the air. 
Choreography by Barbara Demaree. Dinner- 
show tickets Sun. & Tue.-Thur. $11.56, Fri. 
$13.63, Sat. $14.82. Reservations necessary. 
449-6000. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Aug. 26 


TWO ONE-ACTS: Postcards by James Prideaux 
and The Real Inspector Hound by Tom Stop- 
pard. Presented by the Creede Repertory The- 
ater in the Opera House, Creede. In repertory, 
selected dates only: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 
or 7:30 p.m. Prideaux’s play concerns a couple 
who sit side by side for 30 years writing post- 
cards to famous people. Running low on that, 
they turn to writing to dead people—and get a 
reply. Stoppard’s farcical comedy features two 
drama critics who become more involved than 
usual in a performance. Tickets $3.50-$4 
1-658-2540 
Selected dates thru Aug. 31: 
mat. July 22 


UNDER THE YUM-YUM TREE t Lawrence 


Prese ed pel Summer 
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Selected dates thru Aug. 31 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LOVES by Alan Ayck- 
bourn. Steamboat Repertory Theater in The 
Depot, 13th & Stockbridge sts., Steamboat 
Springs. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. A modern farce about 
mixing and matching among three couples who 
are workmates. Tickets Fri.-Sat. $5.50, Thur. & 
Sun. $4.50. 1-879-4684. 

July 19-20; Aug. 25-26 & 30-31 


SUMMER POTPOURRI: A Salute to the Play- 
writing Talents of Jason Miller and Lanford Wil- 
son, a selection of three plays by these play- 
wrights. Rivertree Theater, 1629 Platte St. 
Denver. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Admission $4-$5 
433-9216. 


Thur-Sat. for open-end run — 


THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN- 
THE-MOON MARIGOLDS by Paul Zindel. Pre- 
sented in repertory by Summerstage at the No- 
mad Playhouse, 1410 Quince St. in Boulder. 
Selected dates: Thur.-Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pulitzer 
Prize-winning drama on the relationship of a 
mother and her two growing daughters, one an 
epileptic, the other an aspiring scientist. Tickets 
$4, students and senior citizens $3.50. 443-7510. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


ANGEL STREET by Patrick Hamilton. Pre- 
sented by the Creede Repertory Theater at the 
Opera House in Creede as one of several plays 
in repertory. Performances on selected dates: 
Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 p.m. Murder 
and insanity in Victorian England. The play was 
the basis for the movie Gaslight. Tickets $3.50- 
$4. 1-658-2540 

Selected dates thru Sept. 1 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN by Sidney 
Howard. Presented by the Creede Repertory 
Theater at the Opera House in Creede as one of 
several plays in repertory. Performances on se- 
lected dates: Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 2:30 or 7:30 
p.m. A comedy loosely based on the life of artist 
Vincent van Gogh. Painter “Bean” is discovered 
years after his death and various art lovers try to 
rip off the farm family that has his paintings 
Tickets $3.50-$4. 1-658-2540. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 3 


A FUNNY THING HAPPENED ON THE WAY TO 
THE FORUM by Steven Sondheim. Eugene's 
Dinner Theater, 6100 Smith Road, Denver. Tue.- 
Sat. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 7:30), Sun. 2 p.m. 
(lunch from 12:30). A comedy about a love-sick 
young man in ancient Rome whose slave tries to 
gain freedom by Capturing his master's lover 
Tickets Tue.-Thur. $11.95, Fri.-Sat. $14.50, Sun 
$10.50. 399-0671 


Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 5 


SHERLOCK HOLMES, adapted by G. William 
Oakley from a play by William Gillette, based on 
the Arthur Conan Doyle character. Heritage 


Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. Perf. , 


Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 & 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner 
from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). Mori- 
arty meets melodrama. In repertory with Colo- 
rado Kid, playing selected dates only. Tickets: 
eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, Fri.-Sat. 
$12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & $10.25 ($1 
discount for senior citizens). Reservations ad- 
vised: 279-7881. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


COLORADO KID by E. Burns Ellison Jr. Heri- 
tage Square Opera House, U.S. 40, Golden. 
Tue.-Fri. 8:30 p.m. (dinner from 5:30), Sat. 7 & 10 
p.m. (dinner from 4:30 and 8), Sun. 8 p.m. (din- 
ner from 5), Sun. mat. 2:30 (lunch from 11:30). A 
Western melodrama set in the foothills of Den- 
ver at the turn of the century. In repertory with 
Sherlock Holmes, playing selected dates only. 
Tickets: eve. Tue.-Thur. & Sun. $11.50 & $12.50, 
Fri.-Sat. $12.50 & $13.50, mat. Sun. $9.25 & 
$10.25 ($1 discount for senior citizens). Reser- 
vations advised: 279-7881. 

Selected dates thru Sept. 9 


VANITIES by Jack Heifner. Perf. at the Stanley 
Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Estes Park. Tue.- 
Sun. 8 p.m. (dinner from 5:30). An outstanding 
cast and tight, well-paced direction illuminate 
Jack Heifner's character study of three self- 
centered, all-American girls as they grow older 
but not up. Dinner package tickets $16.95, show 
only $6.30. 573-9699 or 1-586-3371. 

Tue.-Sun. thru Sept. 30 


OPENING THIS WEEK 


DEATHTRAP by Ira Levin. Robert Moore pro- 
duction presented by Center Attractions and 
starring Brian Bedford. Auditorium Theater, 14th 
& Curtis sts., Denver. Tue.-Sat. 8 p.m.; mat. Thur. 
& Sat. at 2. Comedy-thriller about a Broadway 
playwright who becomes involved in a murder 
mystery while trying to write a hit play. Tickets 
$6-$12. 573-7151 or 893-4000. 
Tue.-Sat., July 17-21; 
mat. July 19 & 21 


THE ABDUCTION FROM THE SERAGLIO, 
comic opera by Mozart. Student production of 
the Univ. of Colorado. Imig Music Blidg., 18th St. 
& E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in Boulder 
Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. A harem scare ‘em. Tickets 
$4.50. 492-8181. 

Wed.-Sat. July 18-21 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM by William 
Shakespeare. Part of the Colorado Shakespeare 
Festival at the Univ. of Colorado. Mary Rippon 
Outdoor Theater, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on 


the CU campus in Boulder Selected dates at 
8:30 p.m. Bottom becomes a great fool and fair- 
ies have difficulty in love in one of Shake- 
speare’s best-loved comedies, directed by Rob 


ert Mitchell. Tickets $4.50-$6.50, preview night 
492-8181 

July 17 (preview), 20, 24 & 28: 

Aug. 1, 5. 9, 11, 15 & 17 









































KING LEAR by William Shakespeare. Part of the 
Coloado Shakespeare Festival at the Univ. of 
Colorado, Mary Rippon Outdoor Theater, Broad- 
way & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. Selected dates at 8:30 p.m. The great trag- 
edy of the king who divides his kingdom 
between his daughters, directed by William 
Glover. Tickets $4.50-$6.50, preview night $3. 
492-8181 
July 18 (preview), 21, 26 & 29; 

Aug. 2, 4, 7, 10, 14 & 18 


HENRY IV, PART TWO by William Shakespeare. 
Part of Colorado Shakespeare Festival at the 
Univ. of Colorado. Mary Rippon Outdoor The- 
ater, Broadway & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU cam- 
pus in Boulder. Selected dates, 8:30 p.m. Prince 
Hal matures as king, despite the presence of Fal- 
staff. Directed by Tom Markus. Tickets $4.50- 
$6.50, preview night $3. 492-8181. 
“July 19 (preview), 22, 25, 27 & 31; 

Aug. 3, 8, 12 & 16 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER by Oliver Gold- 
smith. Backstage Theater in the Sterling Bidg., 
100 W. Ski Hill Road, Breckenridge. Thur.-Sat 
8:30 p.m. 18th-century comedy done in modern 
dress. Tickets $3.50. children $2.50. 1-453-6065 

Thur.-Sat., July 19-Aug. 25 


THE BIG BROADCAST, original stage produc- 
tion of old-time radio, presented by Starlite Pro- 
ductions of Arvada. Arvada Center, 6901 Wads- 
worth Blvd., Arvada. Fri.-Sat. 8 p.m. A re-creation 
of the radio shows of the 1930s, with musical 
comedy and various guests. Admission $3 
442-8050 

Fri.-Sat., July 20-21 & 27-28 


ROUND AND ROUND THE GARDEN by Alan 
Ayckbourn. Mae Bonfils Stanton Center at Lo- 
retto Heights College, 3001 Federal Bivd., Den- 
ver. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. Second part of Ayck- 
bourne’s comedy trilogy, The Norman 
Conquests. Tickets $3. 936-4265. 

Thur.-Sat., July 19-21 


DON GIOVANNI, opera by Mozart. Frasier The- 
ater on the campus of the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado in Greeley. Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. The ro- 
mantic rogue put to music. Tickets $4 (season 
$16), senior citizens and children $2.50 (season 
($11). 1-351-2200. 

Thur.-Fri., July 19-20 


FUTURE 





DIVERSIONS AND DELIGHTS by John Gray. 
Elitch Theater in Elitch Gardens amusement 
park, 4620 W. 38th Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 
p.m., Wed. & Sat. mat. at 2:15. One-man show 
starring Vincent Price about the works and life of 
Oscar Wilde. Admission Mon.-Thur. $5.25-$8, 
Fri-Sat. $5.75-$9, mat. $5.25-$8. Reservations 
advised. 458-8801. 

Mon.-Sat., July 23-Aug. 4 


LU ANN HAMPTON LAVERTY OBERLANDER 
by Preston Jones. Student production of the 
Univ. of Denver. Perf. at the DU theater, E. Evans 
Ave. & S. University Blvd. on the DU campus in 
Denver. The Knights ride again in this descrip- 
tion of life in a trailer park and a Texas woman in 
the second play of A Texas Trilogy. Tickets 
$4.50. 753-2518. 

July 25-28 


THE HAPPY HAVEN by John Arden. Creede 
Repertory Theater, Creede. Tue.-Sat. 7:30 p.m., 
Sun. mat. at 2:30. Tragicomedy about life in an 
old folks home, run by a doctor experimenting in 
rejuvenation. Tickets $3.50-$4, season ticket $10. 
1-658-2540. 
Opens July 25-26; 
Selected dates Aug. 18-30 


A CHORUS LINE by Michael Bennett, based on 
a book by James Kirkwood and Nicholas Dante. 
Auditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Wed.-Sat. at 2 & 8 p.m. The musical, choreo- 
grapged by Bennett with music by Marvin Ham- 
lisch and lyrics by Edward Kleban, takes place at 
an audition in New York City, and describes the 
lives of 17 dancers. Tickets $8-$17. 573-7151. 
Wed.-Sat. July 25-Aug. 4 


SAIGON, MON AMIE VIEILLE (Saigon, My Old 
Friend) by David Jones. Touchstone Theater, 
1035 E. 17th Ave., Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. A 
description of a detention center for returning 
soldiers who have been accused of crimes. Tick- 
ets $4. 831-1299. 

Wed.-Sat., July 26-Aug. 11 


ALL MY SONS by Arthur Miller. Frasier Theater 
on the campus of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado in Greeley. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. A manufac- 
turer who may have helped produce faulty war- 
time materials finds his family torn apart by 
internal conflict. Tickets $4, senior citizens and 
children $2.50. 1-351-2200. 

Only performances Thur.-Fri., July 26-27 


AVATAR by John McCallum. Presented by the 
Denver Black Arts Co. in Bonfils Theater, E. Col- 
fax Ave. at Elizabeth St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 
p.m., Sun. mat. at 2:30. A contemporary musi- 
cal. Tickets $5.50, children $2.75 (mat. only) 
377-9924. 

Thur.-Sun., July 26-Aug. 5 


OPERAS: Soyazhe by Garland Anderson and 
The Medium by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Central City 
Opera House, Central City. Selected dates 8:30 
p.m. Both operas deal with the supernatural: So- 
yazhe, a world premier, will feature Joy David- 
son of the Metropolitan Opera. Tickets $10-$14 
weekdays, $13-$17 weekends. 623-4435 


Only performances July 28: Aug. 1. 3 & 5 
THE OLDEST LIVING GRADUATE by Prestor 


i Univ. of Denver Theater, E. Evans Ave 
and S. University Blvd. on the DU campus | 
Denver. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m. Col. Kincaid, Worid 





HERE’S LOOKING AT YOU 


Brian Bedford, left, and Betty Miller, as Sidney and Myra Bruhl, offer a drink to young 
Keith Conroy in Deathtrap. Conroy, as Clifford Anderson, manages to cause trouble in 
the comedy-thriller by Ira Levin, which opens this week at the Auditorium Theater. The 
touring Broadway production combines humor with murder as a play3-wright be- 
comes involved in a real murder while trying to write a play. The show closes Saturday: 


see listings for details. 


War | veteran and member of the Ku Klux Klan- 
like organization, suffers a stroke and tells his 
Story in the finale of A Texas Trilogy. Tickets 
$4.50. 753-2518 

Only performances Wed.-Sat., Aug. 1-4 


BUTTERFLIES ARE FREE by Leonard Gershe 
Mae Bonfils Stanton Center at Loretto Heights 
College, 3001 Federal Bivd., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8 
p.m. Tony Award-winning play about the at- 
tempts of a young blind boy at love and at cut- 
ting family ties. Tickets $3. 936-4265 

Only performances Thur.-Sat., Aug. 2-4 


THE FANTASTICKS, musical by Tom Jones and 
Harvey Schmidt. Frasier Theater on the campus 
of the Univ. of Northern Colorado in Greeley 
Thur.-Sat. 8 p.m. A combination of reality and 
fantasy, this is the longest-running musical in 
New York. Tickets $4, senior citizens and chil- 
dren $2.50. 1-351-2200. 

Only performances Thur.-Sat., Aug. 2-4 


OUR TOWN by Thornton Wilder. Community 
House of Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Road 
in Boulder. Thur.-Sun. 8 p.m. Wilder's player is 
reset from New England to Colorado in 1909, 
telling the story of simple folk and their daily 
lives. Tickets $4.50. 449-7258. 

Thur.-Sun., Aug. 2-26 


THE HOSTAGE by Brendan Behan. Steamboat 
Springs Repertory Theater in The Depot, 13th 
and Stockbridge, Steamboat Springs. Thur.-Sun. 
8 p.m. Comedy set in an Irish bar. Tickets open- 
ing night $11.50, Fri-Sat. $5.50, Thur. & Sun. 
$4.50. 1-879-4684. 
Opens Aug. 3; 
then Thur.-Sun. thru Sept. 2 


THE RAINMAKER by Richard Nash. Elitch The- 
ater in Elitch Gardens amusement park, 4620 W. 
38th Ave., Denver. Mon.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Wed. & 
Sat. mat. at 2:15. Dirk Benedict, best known as 


‘Lt. Starbuck on the TV show “Battlestar Galac- 


tica; plays a rainmaker who appears at a 
drought-parched Western farm, where the fam- 
ily worries whether he is a con man or the real 
item. Tickets Mon.-Thur. $5.25-$8, Fri.-Sat. 
$5.75-$9, mat. $5.25-$8. Reservations advised. 
458-8801. 

Mon.-Sat., Aug. 6-18 


AIN'T MISBEHAVIN; musical by Fats Waller. Au- 
ditorium Theater, 14th & Curtis sts., Denver. 
Wed.-Sat. 2 & 8 p.m. Musical of Fats Waller's 


greatest hits; including the title song. Tickets $6-_ 


$15, mat. $6-$12. 573-7151. 


then Wed.-Sat. thru Aug. 18 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





NORMAN CONQUESTS by Alan Ayckbourne. 
PBS rebroadcast. Living Together is the second 
part of Ayckbourne’s comedy trilogy about an 
English family’s weekend reunion. Wed. 9 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Wed., July 18 


I, CLAUDIUS, based on the book by Robert E 
Graves. PBS broadcast of Masterpiece Theatre 
series on ancient Rome. The death of Germani- 
cus brings about a trial which may prove Tiber- 
ius and Livia suspect. Fri. 10:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6 

Fri., July 20 


LECTURE on acting by Dr. Bella Itkin, a theater 
coach and teacher from Chicago. Theater in Old 
Main bldg. on the campus of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado in Boulder. Sun. 2 p.m. Admission $3 
449-0182 


Sun., July 22 
MIME performance by the Kitetail Mime Com- 
pany. Rob List and Letitia Barlett. Touchstone 
Theater 1035 E. 17th Ave Denver. Sun. 7°30 


n.m. Tickets $4. 831-1299 
Suns. thru Aug. 5 


Opens Tue., Aug. 7; 


MIME performance by the Boulder Mime The- 
ater, directed by Samuel Avital. Courthouse 
Lawn, Pearl Street Mall, downtown Boulder. Sat 
1:30 & 8:30 p.m. Free performances. 494-8729 
Sats. thru Aug. 25 


MIME, juggling and comedy performed by the 
Street People. Urban Park by the Bratskeller res- 
taurant at 1430 Larimer St., Denver. Thur. noon-3 
and 6-9 p.m., Fri.-Sat. noon-3 and 6-11 p.m., 
Sun. noon-6. Free admission. 534-2367 
Mon.-Sat. thru Sept. 3 


THE TALKING BAND, music-theater perfor- 
mance by five actors formerly with the Open 
Theater in New York City. Sculpture Garden at 
the Denver Art Museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Den- 
ver. Sun. 3 p.m. Part of the “Performance on the 
Grass” series sponsored by the museum, the act 
will involve music, poetry and storytelling. Ad- 
mission $5, 575-2265 

Sun., July 22 


1, CLAUDIUS, based on the books by Robert 
Graves. PBS rebroadcast of Masterpiece The- 
atre series on ancient Rome. Livia finds that, in- 
stead of the relaxing life she had hoped for dur- 
ing Tiberius’ reign, her husband's interests are 
taken up with treason trials and a new-found in- 
terest in pornography. Sun. 9 p.m. & Fri. 10:30 
p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sun. & Fri., July 22 & 27 


THE INCREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN by Rich- 
ard Matheson. Fiske Planetarium, Regent Drive & 
Folsom St. on the Univ. of Colorado campus in 
Boulder. Tue. 7:30 & 9:30 p.m. The show looks at 
man's place in the universe. Admission $1 (no 
children younger than 6). 492-5001. 

Tue., July 24 


NORMAN CONQUESTS by Alan Ayckbourne. 
PBS rebroadcast. Round and Round the Garden 
is the finale of Ayckbourne’s trilogy about an En- 
glish family’s weekend reunion. Wed. 9 p.m. 
KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Wed., July 25 


READING AND THEATER performance on the 
life of Albert Einstein, performed by mime artist 
Rob List, and read by John Irwin, theoretical 
physicist at the Univ. of Colorado. Fiske Plane- 
tarium, Folsom St. & Regent Drive on the CU 
campus in Boulder. Wed. 7 p.m. A combination 
of performance and reading from Einstein's work 
and writings, offered on the 100th anniversary of 
the scientist's birth. Free admission. 447-8733. 
Wed., July 25 


TALKING BAND, five actors using rhythm and 
voice to create a music-theater performance 
Naropa Institute, 1111 Pearl St., Boulder. Fri 
8:30 p.m.. Sat. 2 & 8:30 p.m. Admission $3.50 
444-0202 

Fri.-Sat., July 27-28 


THE ITALIAN STRAW HAT by Nino Rota. PBS 
rebroadcast, “Opera Theater” Sat. 12:30 p.m. A 
wedding party launches a search for a replace- 
ment for the groom's straw hat, which has been 
eaten by his horse. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

Sat., July 28 


CHILDREN’S THEATER 





THE BOY AND THE NORTH WIND by Brad 
Bowles. Children’s Theater of the Univ. of Colo- 
rado at Denver, presented at the Children’s Mu- 
seum, 931 Bannock St., Denver. Sat.-Sun. 2 p.m 
A young boy growing up must contend with na- 
ture and a sly and greedy innkeeper. Tickets $1 
571-5198 
Sat.-Sun., July 28-29: 
Sun., July 22 


PUSS '‘N’ BOOTS and other cat tales, adapted by 


Scott Caldwell from Aesop's fables. Grimn 

fairy tales and other sources. Performed | ti 

Storyteller Theater Company at Festiva! 

Playhouse, 5665 Wadsworth Bivd Arvada. Sat 
1 am. Admission $1. 424-9037 


Sats. thru Aug. 25 
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Concert hall 


expense Causes 


DSO-DCPA 
squabble 


By RON WOLF 

HE RECENT CONCERT by 

the New York Philharmonik 

proved that Boettcher Hall is, in 

fact, acoustically excellent. The dis- 

turbing anomalies previously no- 

ticed in the dispersion of sound in 

the unusual “surround” facility 

seemed to evaporate as a result of 

the highly disciplined playing by the 
large orchestra. 

While one problem appeared to be 
resolved, another was emerging. 
Operation of the building is turn- 
ing out to be a financial burden to 
the Denver Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, the controversial arts 
organization which leases the hall 
from the city. The cost of running 
Boettcher Hall, nearly $400,000 an- 
nually, is much higher than antici- 
pated— the latest miscalculation in a 
long series of DCPA blunders. 
Meanwhile, revenue is lagging due 
to a rent dispute between the land- 
lord and its principal tenant, the 
Denver Symphony Association. 


Difficulty in finding outside book- 
ings to keep the hall in use also is 
contributing to the revenue prob- 
lem. 

Donald R. Seawell, the autocratic 
chairman of the DCPA, wrote to 
Richard A. Clark, the director of fi- 
nance for the City of Denver, late 
last month to ask for help in meet- 
ing the deficit. Seawell calculated 
that the DCPA “lost approximately 
$210,000 in the operation of Boet- 
tcher Concert Hall during the past 
vear.” In the coming vear, he ex- 
pects the DCPA to lose another 
$91,680 despite higher rent from 
the Denver Svmphony and more 
outside bookings—a sum which 
Seawell wants the city to pick up. 

Behind the request is a festering 
dispute between the DCPA and the 
Symphony Association over the ex- 
traordinary cost of operating the 
building and the amount the sym- 
phony should be paying in rent. The 
two parties have been trying to ne- 
gotiate a contract covering the sym- 
phony’s use of the hall for more than 
a vear. Since last fall, the sides have 
been at an impasse on the question 
of rent. The symphony paid 
$140,000 in rent to the DCPA for 
the 1978-9 season, a substantially 
higher sum than the orchestra paid 
for the use of its previous home, the 
Auditorium Theater. According to 
Carlos Wilson, the figure amounts 
to 10 percent of the DSO’s earned 
income, about the same proportion 
that other major orchestras around 
the country are paying to use first- 
class concert halls. 











fit. Colorado 
-FiS Music 
Festival 






1979 Season 
June 21-July 28 
Chautauqua Auditorium 


Boulder 


Giora Bernstein. Music Director 


CONCERTS THIS WEEKEND 


t Friday, July 20, at 8:30 p.m. 





COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA 


Giora Bernstein, Conductor 
Claudine Carlson, Mezzo Soprano 
Frank Little. Tenor 


WEBERN: Im Sommerwind 
MAHLER: Das Lied von der Erde 


lickets $7 and $5 


esunday, July 22, at 4:00 p.m. 





COLORADO CHAMEPE ORCHESTRA 


Giora Bernstein, Conductor 
Claudine Carlson, Mezzo Soprano 


DEBUSSY: Danses sacree et protane 


WAGNER 


HENZE: Wesendonck lieden 


MOZART: Svmphony No. 40 in G Minor. K. 550 


lickets $5 and $4 


Viso pertormed in Fort Collins Thursday. July 19. at Lincoln Community 


Center. 8:15 p.m. (1-491-5276) 


“Repeated in Estes Park Monday. Juls 
| } i 


(1-SX6-5783) 


23. at Stanley Hotel. 8:00 p.m. 


For information: 449-1397 
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Seawell and the DCPA, however, 
are demanding $180,000, which 
Carlos Wilson describes as “more 
than we can afford to pay.” Because 
the parties cannot come to agree- 
ment on the rent, the relationship 
has limped along in a kind of legal 
limbo. If no formal aggreement is 
reached by the start of the 1979-80 
season, the DSO again will pav only 
what it views as a reasonable fig- 
ure. 

Though nobody is making public 
accusations, representatives of each 
side privately have accused the 
other party of being responsible for 
the predicament. The symphony 
supporters contend that they raised 
the largest share of the $5 million in 
private contributions toward con- 
struction of the building. Having 
paid for the hall once, they argue, 
they are now being asked to pav for 
it again in the form of excessive 
rent. 

Furthermore, the symphony 
backers insist that the real problem 
is the DCPA’s timid booking poli- 
cies. Without the revenue which 
could be generated by other users, 
they say, the DCPA is trying to place 
a disproportionate burden on the 
DSO. 

Estimates by the architects of the 
building before its opening indicat- 
ed that operational expenses should 
be less than $300,000 annually. 
Higher energy costs undoubtedly 
are contributing to some of the ad- 
ditional expense, but not enough to 
account for the entire difference. 
The symphony backers imply that 
money is being wasted through 
DCPA mismanagement. 

DCPA loyalists reply that the lag- 
ging revenue is really the fault of the 
symphony. Since the hall was de- 
signed primarily for orchestral 
music, additional users are hard to 
find. People who have rented the fa- 
cility for meetings or concerts of 
more popular music generally have 
been disappointed with the results. 
The DCPA view is that since the 
symphony demanded a specialized 
hall in the first place—a_ building 
with a narrow range of functions— 
the DSO should be prepared to pay a 
higher rental rate. 

Also, the symphony has shifted its 
performances to Thursday and Sat- 
urday nights from the Monday- 


Tuesday schedule in its former 
home. By pre-empting Saturday 
nights, the defenders of the DCPA 
point out, the symphony has de- 
prived the arts group of the best 
night of the week for outside ren- 
tals. The Saturday concerts also 
make Fridays less attractive to po- 
tential users because of the addi- 
tional costs incurred in setting up 
and cleaning up the hall to accom- 
moddate the symphony schedule. 

The $180,000, they say, is for a 
“package deal” that covers not only 
rent, but also such necessities as 
ushers and stagehands. 

Carlos Wilson contends that, even 
taking such extras into account, the 
DCPA request is “out of line” with 
what the symphony can afford to 
pav and with the experience of other 
orchestras. 

In his letter to Clark, Seawell con- 
tended that “the City and County of 
Denver had been leasing the Audi- 
torium Theater to the Denver Sym- 
phony at a figure considerably be- 
low the cost of operating and 
maintaining [the building]’’ This 
practice, he said, amounted to a 
“subsidy” to the DSO from the city. 
Since the city did not operate on an 
adequate cost accounting system 
during those years, “the exact 
amount of the subsidy cannot be de- 
termined” 

It is “unreasonable; Seawell con- 
tinued, for the city to expect the 
DCPA “to assume the subsidy to the 
symphony.” 

Carlos Wilson conceded that “a 
subsidy is involved” in the rental 
rate that the DSO is paying, “if you 
want to call it that” and the sym- 
phony is supporting the DCPA’s re- 
quest for city money to cover the 
deficit. 

However, it is not soclear that the 
entire deficit in the operation of the 
hall is the result of a hidden subsidy 
to the symphony. In asking for 
money from the city, Seawell ap- 
pears to be seeking to recover losses 
on symphony performances in the 
hall and losses on other attractions 
as well. Because of the chaotic fi- 
nancial condition of the DCPA and 
its reluctance to open the books to 
outside examination, it is difficult to 
ascertain the true extent of the sub- 
sidy to the symphony and the legiti- 
macy of Seawell’s request to the city. 





N ADDITION to pursuing tax- 

payer money, the DSO and the 

DCPA are exploring the possi- 
bility of equipping Boettcher Hall 
so that it can be used for a wider 
range of activities. As originally 
designed, the facility was to have 
contained acoustic equipment to 
allow modification of its proper- 
ties. 


Orchestral music requires an 
auditorium with a relatively long 
reverberation time—about two 
seconds—and Boettcher Hall was 
designed to meet this require- 
ment. Highly amplified popular 
music requires a shorter rever- 
beration time. The change can be 
iccomplished by mutfling some 
of the hard reflective surfaces in 
the hall when it is to be used for 
amplified music. 


The equipment that would 
have given the building this ver- 
satility was eliminated from the 
plans vears ago when the project 
was several million dollars over 
budget. In a series of tough cost- 
cutting sessions, representatives 
of the city, the symphony and the 
DCPA trimmed numerous fea- 


tures to reduce the overrun. 
Now Christopher Jaffe, the 
acoustician for the hall, is being 
asked to come up withanestimate 
for installing the equipment that 
had been dropped from the plans. 
laffe explained that “because of 
the great volume in a concert hall, 
it can be very expensive to add 
enough absorption to reduce re- 
verberation” He is looking at the 
possibility of combining a limited 
amount of “wall treatment” with 
a “very directional sound sys- 
tem” aligned to avoid reflections 
from hard surfaces. This ap- 
proach, Jaffe said, would cost “in 
the range of $100,000)’ and 
would be adequate “to make 
‘Boettcher Hall] more satisfac- 
tory for other types of events.’ 
The implication of Jaffe’s anal- 
vsis is that the DCPA will have to 
spena money to money. 
However, the overextended or- 
ganization is trapped in a vicious 
circle. Since it doesn’t have 
$100,000 to install new acoustic 
equipment in the hall, additional 
users will continue to be difficult 
to attract and revenue will con- 
tinue to be short of expectations. 
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PERFORMANCES 


PIANO RECITAL by Rebecca Shockley of the 
piano faculty at Eastern Kentucky Univ., with 
Mary Keymel. Imig Music Hall, E. Euclid Ave. & 
18th St. on the Univ. of Colorado campus in 
Boulder. Wed. 8 p.m. Program includes work by 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Bartok and Liszt. Free 
admission. 492-6363 or 492-6352. 

July 18 


WIND CONCERT ENSEMBLE conducted by F. 
Joseph Docksey. Auditorium of the General 
Classroom Bldg., 2040 S. Race St. on the Univ. 
of Denver campus in Denver. Free admission. 
753-2196 

July 18 


JAZZ CONCERT presented as part of the Aspen 
Music Festival, featuring Ted Piltzecker and 
guests. Paepcke Auditorium, Aspen. Wed. 8 p.m. 
Tickets $5. 1-925-9042 

July 18 


FOLK MUSIC FIDDLE RECITAL performed by 
Marie Rhines. Lagoon Park in Fort Collins. Wed 
6:30 p.m. Free admission. 1-491-5276 

Juw 18 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA, conducted by Bruce Hangen 
Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in Evergreen. Wed. 8 
p.m. Program: Hindemith/ Kammermusik No. 1; 
Mozart/ Piano Concerto No. 23 (perf. by La- 
Vaun Salaets): Symphony No. 39. Admission $4, 
senior citizens and students $2. 674-5161 

July 18 


ORGAN RECITAL performed by Richard Birney 
Smith of Canada Presented by The Evergreen 


Conference. St. John's Episcopal Cathedral 
1313 Clarkson St., Denver. Wed. 8 p.m. Program 
includes: Bach/ Fantasy in G; Walond/ Cornet 
Voluntary: Smith/ Verset on “O fillii et filiae 
Daveluy/ Passacaille; Gill/ Toccata. Free admis 
sion, contributions requested. 831-7115 

July 18 


THE ABDUCTION FROM THE SERAGLIO, 
comic opera by Mozart. Performed by students 
of the Univ. of Colorado. Imig Music Bldg., 18th 
St. & E. Euclid Ave. on the CU campus in Boul- 
der. A harem scare ‘em. Wed.-Sat. 8:30 p.m 
Tickets $4.50. 492-8181 

July 18-21 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented by the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival. Santuario de Guada- 
lupe, 100 Guadalupe St., Santa Fe, N.M. Thur. 8 
p.m. Program: Bach/ Partita in A Minor for Solo 
Flute; Mendelssonn/ Variations Serieuses for 
Piano, Op. 54; Fantasy in F-Sharp Minor for 
Piano, Op. 28; Bach/ Suite No. 6 in D Major for 
Solo Violoncello. Admission $8. 1-505-983-2075 

July 19 


PIANO RECITAL by Larry Graham. Imig Music 
Hall, E. Euclid Ave. & 18th St. on the Univ. of 
Colorado campus in Boulder. Thur. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Mozart/ Sonata No. 310; Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 10; Schumann/ Carnival, Op. 9. Free 
admission. 492-6363 or 492-6352 

July 19 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. City Park, E. 17th Ave. & Steele St., 
Denver. Thur. 8:15 p.m.° Program includes: 
Sousa/ El Capitan March; Wagner/ Introduction 
to the 3rd act of Lohengrin; Vincent Bach/ Hun- 
garian Melodies; jazz selections from My Fair 
Lady. Free admission. 756-0151 

July 19 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, with vo- 
calists Claudine Carlson and Frank Little. Lin- 
coln Community Center, 417 W. Magnolia St., 
Fort Collins. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program: Webern/ 
Im Sommerwind:; Mahler/ Das Lied von der Erde. 
Admission $4.50-$6.50: 1-491-5277. 

July 19 


DON GIOVANNI, opera by Mozart. Frasier The- 
ater on the campus of the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado in Greeley. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. ‘Mozart's 
Don Juan, sung by Arnold Voketaitis, is the 
comic tale of an old man who is in love with a 
young girl and tries to hold her affections. Tick- 
ets $2.50, students $1.50; season pass $8, stu- 
dents $4. 1-351-2200 

July 19-20 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Concord 
String Quartet. Part of Colorado College Esti- 
mable Festival. Packard Hall on the CC campus, 
Cascade and Cache la Poudre aves., Colorado 
Springs. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Program includes works 
by Rochberg and Beethoven. Admission $6. 
1-473-2233, ext. 430. 

July 19 


ASPEN CHAMBER SYMPHONY conducted by 
Theo Alcantara. Part of the Aspen Music Festi- 
val. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Fri. 6 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Respighi/ Tritivo Botticelliano; Davidoff/ 
Cello Concerto No. 1, Op. 5; Stravinsky/ Con- 
certo in E Flat; Dumbarton Oaks; Haydn/ Sym- 
phony No. 104 in D. Admission $10; weekend 
tickets for all events $21 and $28. 1-925-9042. 
July 20 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Bruce Hangen. Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in 
Evergreen. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Ravel/ Mother 
Goose Suite; Debussy/ Premier Rhapsody for 
Clarinet and Orchestra; Prokofiev’ Symphony 
No. 5. Admission $4, senior citizens and stu- 
dents $2. 674-5161. 

July 20 


RECITAL by the Jerry Endsley Quartet. Part of a 
series of concerts presented on the state capitol 
grounds, sponsored by the Governor's office 
State Capitol, Lincoln St. and Colfax Ave., Den- 
ver. Fri. noon. Free admission. 733-9357 

July 20 
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NOT THE MARRYING KIND 


Gimi Beni is the befuddled Dr. Bartolo, who is outfoxed for the hand of his beautiful 
young ward Rosina in Rossini’s comic opera, The Barber of Seville, now playing as part 
of the opera festival at Central City. See listings for details or call 623-4435. 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Giora Bernstein, with guest 
violinists Claudine Carlson and Frank Little 
Chautauqua Auditorium, 900 Baseline Road, 
Boulder. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Program: Webern/ Im 
Sommerwind; Mahler/ Das Lied von der Erde 
Admission $4-$5. 449-1397 

July 20 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Fri. & Sun. 8:15 p.m. Pro- 
gram of marches, classical and popular tunes 
Free admission. 756-0151 

July 20 & 22 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA concert presented 
by students at Rocky Ridge Music Center, con- 
ducted by William Wyman and Burns Westman 
Stanley Hotel, 333 Wonder View Ave., Estes 
Park. Fri. 8 p.m. Free admission. 1-586-4031. 
July 20 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented as part of the 
Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in 
Aspen. Sat. 4 p.m. Program: Williams/ Four 
Hymns (perf. by John Humphrey, Rolf Per- 
singer, Thomas Muraco); Bartok/ Violin Sonata 
No. 2 (Donald and Vivian Hornick Weilerstein): 
Bach/ Oboe d’Amore Concerto (Philip West, 
New York String Quartet, Doris Ornstein, Eu- 
gene Levinson); Schumann/ Piano Trio in D, 
Op. 63 (Elmar Oliveira, Laszlo Varga, Lee Lu- 
visi). Admission $10; weekend tickets for all 
events $21 and $28. 1-925-9042. 

July 21 


JAZZ CONCERT, part of the Aspen Music Festi- 
val. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sat. 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5; weekend tickets for all events $21 
and $28. 1-925-9942. 

July 21 


THE MAGIC FLUTE, opera by Mozart, conduct- 
ed by Raymond Leppard. Santa Fe Opera, six 
miles north of Santa Fe, N.M. on Hwy. 84. Se- 
lected dates at 9 p.m. Mozart's tale of magic and 
love, sung in English. Admission opening night 
$12-$25, standing room $3; thereafter $8-$22, 
standing room $3. 1-505-982-3851. 

Selected dates July 21-Aug. 24 


COLUMBINE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Roy Seeber. Houston Fine Arts Cen- 
ter on the campus of Colorado Women's Col- 
lege, Montview Blvd. & Olive St., Denver. Sat. 8 
p.m. Pops program include show tunes; med- 
leys from the movies Star Wars, Star Trek and 
Close Encounters, marches and pop tunes. Ad- 
mission $4, students & senior citizens $2. 
421-0411. 

July 21 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Cook Park, E. Mexico Ave. & S. New- 
port St., Denver. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program of 
marches, classical and popular tunes. Free ad- 
mission. 756-0151. 

July 21 


r 


BASSOON AND FOLK RECITAL performed by 
the Boulder Bassoon Band, featuring guest ar- 
tists Bill Douglas and Robert Routch, and by 
Rachel Faro and Friends. Chautauqua Park Au- 
ditorium, 900 Baseline Road, Boulder. Sat. 8 p.m 
Admission $3.50. 442-3282 

July 21 


THE FACE ON THE BARROOM FLOOR, “caba- 
ret Opera’ by Henry Molicone with libretto by 
John Bowman. Teller House Bar, site of the 
painting of the title, in Central City. Selected 
dates at varying times, generally before evening 
presentations in the main Opera House or 
following matinees. Apprentice artists sing a 25- 
minute opera commissioned by the Central City 
Opera. Admission $2.50. 623-4435 
July 21-22, 25 & 27-29: 
Aug. 1-6 


CHAMBER RECITAL performed by Lee and 
Kathleen Joiner and the Blair Quartet. Rocky 
Ridge Music Center, 9 miles south of Estes Park 
on Hwy. 7. Sun. 3 p.m. Program: Brahms/ Violin 
Sonata in A; Bruch/ Pieces, Op. 83, for viola, 
clarinet and piano; Schoenberg/ Quartet No. 1 
Admission $4, students $2.75. 1-586-4031 

July 22 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Car! Topilow, with soprano Ellen Shade. Ever- 
green Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in Evergreen. Sun. 4 p.m 
Program: Smetana/ Overture to The Bartered 
Bride; Berdi/ Addio from La Traviata; Puccini 
Addio from La Boheme; Rachmaninoff/ Vocal- 
ise; Tchaikovsky/ Symphony No. 6. Admission 
$4, senior citizens and students $2. 674-5161. 
July 22 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Giora Bernstein, with mezzo 
soprano Claudine Carlson. Chautauqua Audito- 
rium, 900 Baseline Road, Boulder. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Debussy/ Danses sacree et profane; 
Wagner-Henze/ Wesendonck lieder; Mozart/ 
Symphony No. 40 in G Minor, K. 550. Admis- 
sion $4-$5. 449-1397. 

July 22 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Sergiu Comissions. Part of Aspen Music Festi- 
val. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sun. 4 p.m. 
Program: Berlioz/ Corsaire Overture, Op. 21; 
Bartok/ Violin Concerto No. 2 (perf. by Ruben 
Gonzalez); Tchaikovsky/ Manfred Symphony, 
Op. 58. Admission $10; weekend tickets for all 
events $21 and $28. 1-925-9042. 

July 22 


CHORAL CONCERT performed by the Cham- 
ber Choir of the Aspen Choral Institute, con- 
ducted by Flora Contino. Part of Aspen Music 
Festival. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sun. 8:30 
p.m. Program: Mozart/ Credo Mass in C, K. 257; 
Stravinsky/ Canticum sacrum (1956). Admission 
$4; weekend tickets for all events $21 and $28 
1-925-9042 

July 22 


l 


CHAMBER MUSIC presented by the Santa Fe 
Chamber Music Festival. St. Francis Auditorium 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Palace Ave., Santa 
Fe, N.M. Sun. 6 p.m., Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Mar- 
tinu/ Trio for Flute, Violoncello and Piano, 1944 
(perf. by Samuel Baron, Timothy Eddy, Andre- 
Michel Schub); Rochberg/ Duo Concertante, 
1955 (Mark Sokol, Norman Fischer); Ricor- 
danza, Soliloquy for Piano and Violoncello, 1972 
(Norman Fischer, George Rochberg); Franck/ 
Quintet in F Minor for Piano and Strings. Ad- 
mission $8. 1-505-983-2075. 

July 22-23 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE, opera by Rossini, 
conducted by John Moriarty. Part of Central City 
Opera Festival. Opera House in Central City. Se- 
lected dates at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. Tickets: open- 
ing night and Sat. eves. $15-$20; Fri. eves. $13- 
$17; all other perf. $10-$14. 623-4435: 
eve.: July 21 & 27; Aug. 1 & 4; 
mat.: July 25 & 29 


THE MERRY WIDOW, opera by Franz Lehar 
Season première of Central City Opera in the 
Opera House, Central City. Selected dates at 
2:30 & 8:30 p.m. Kurt Herbert Adler conducts and 
William Francisco is stage director for this pro- 
duction, which stars Pamela Myers. Tickets: Sat 
eves. $15-$20, Fri. eves, $13-$17, all other perf 
$10-$14. 623-4435 
eve.: July 20; Aug. 2, 4 & 6; 
mat. July 22 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, opera by Gaetano 
Donizetti. Santa Fe Opera, six miles north of 
Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84. Selected dates at 9 
p.m. Based on Sir Walter Scott's The Bride of the 
Lammermoors, the opera tells the story of an un- 
willing bride. Sung in Italian. Admission $8-$22 
standing room $3. 1-505-982-3851 

Selected dates thru Aug. 22 


LA GRANDE-DUCHESSE de GEROLSTEIN, 


opera by Jacques Offenbach. Santa Fe Opera 
six miles north of Santa Fe, N.M., on Hwy. 84 
Selected dates at 9 p.m. The opera will be sung 


in French with English dialogue. Admission clos 

ing night $12-$25, standing room $3; ather perf 

$8-$22, standing room $3. 1-505-982-3851 
Selected dates thru Aug. 25 


MEMOS (Memorable Excerpts, Mostly Opera) 
and “Composers-in-Central” series, selections of 
short vocal works. Several locations in Central 
City. Selected dates, generally preceding Opera 
House presentation. A selection of works in- 
cluding the second act of Black River by Con- 
rad Susa, The Picnic by Richard Cumming and 
Henry Butler, and excerpts from Shanewis by 
Richard Wakefield Cadman. Admission $1.50 
623-4435 

Selected dates thru Aug. 6 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by faculty of La- 
mont School of Music. Garden of Phipps Tennis 
House, 3300 Belcaro Drive, Denver. Mon. 8 p.m 
Program: Martinu/ Sonatina for Clarinet and 
Piano; Chopin/ Fantasy in F Minor, Op. 49; Sam- 
uel Coleridge-Taylor/ Quintet for Clarinet and 
Strings. Admission $3, students $1.50. 753-2196 

July 23 


VOCAL RECITAL performed by tenor John 
Paton, faculty member at the Univ. of Colorado, 
with guest pianist pianist Howard Karp. Imig 
Music Hall, E. Euclid Ave. & 18th St. on the CU 
campus in Boulder. Mon. 8 p.m. Program in- 
cludes Schubert/ Impromptu, Op. 142; Chopin/ 
Mazorkas, Op. 56; sung poems by James Joyce 
Free admission. 492-6363 or 492-6352. 

July 23 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Festival 
Chamber Orchestra of the Univ. of Northern 
Colorado, conducted by Eugene Corporon. Lin- 
dou Auditorium in Michener Library on the UNC 
west campus in Greeley. Tue. 8 p.m. Program 
Brahms/ Horn Trio; Milhaud/ Creation of the 
World. Tickets $2.50, students $1.25. 1-351-2200 

July 23 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed as part of the 
Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in 
Aspen. Mon. 6 p.m. Program: Charles Jones/ 
String Quartet No. 7; Schumann/ Liederkreis, 
Op. 39; Hindemith; Sonata for Double Bass and 
Piano; Chopin/ Piano Sonata in B, Op. 58. Tick- 
ets $9. 1-925-9042 

July 23 


COLORADO CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein. Stanley Hotel, 333 
Wonder View Ave., Estes Park. Mon. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Debussy/ Danses Sacree et Profane; Wag- 
ner Henze/ Wesendonck Lieder (perf. by mezzo 
soprano Claudine Carlson); Mozart/ Symphony 
No. 40 in G Minor, K.550. Admission $1 
449-1397. 

July 23 


IRISH SONGS performed by pianist Tom 
O'Boyle and soprano Louisa Kerry. Packard Hall 
on the Colorado College campus, Cascade Ave 
and Cache la Poudre, Colorado Springs. Mon. 
8:30 p.m. Program includes modern and ancient 
Irish songs performed in a rag time mode. Ad- 
mission $6. 1-473-2233. 

July 23 


COLORADO FESTIVAL CHAMBER ORCHES- 
TRA, conducted by Giora Bernstein. Chautau- 
qua Auditorium, 900 Baseline Road, Boulder. 
Tue. 8:30 p.m. Program: Haydn/ Quartet in D 
Minor, Op. 76, No. 2; Ravel/ Trois Poemes de 
Stephane Mallarme (perf. by mezzo soprano 
Claudine Carlson); Schubert/ Octet for Strings 
and Winds, Op. 166. Admission $1. 449-1397 
July 24 


VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC presented as part of 

the Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in 

Aspen. Tue. 4 p.m. Tickets $5. 1-925-9042 
July 24 
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WIND ENSEMBLE of the Univ. of Northern Colo- 
rado, conducted by Eugene Corporon. Lindou 
Auditorium in Michener Library, UNC west cam- 
pus, Greeley. Tue. 8 p.m. Program: Beethoven/ 
Octet; Jacob/ Old Wine in New Bottles: Mil- 
haud/ The Creation of the World. Free admis- 
sion. 1-351-2678 


July 24 
FAUST, opera by Gounod. Donald Jenkins con- 
ductor, James Malcolm, stage director. Arm 


strong Theater on the Colorado College cam- 
pus in Colorado Springs. Selected dates at 2:30 
& 8 p.m. George Livings is Faust, who meets his 
tragic fate as a result of his pact with Mephis- 
topheles. Tickets opening night $10.50-$17 
thereafter $7.50-$10. 1-473-0073 or 1-636-1228 
eves.: July 24, 26 & 30; Aug. 1 
mat.: July 28 


RECITAL performed by the Old World Musi- 
cians, conducted by Ann George. Part of a se- 
ries of concerts conducted on the state capitol 
grounds, sponsored by the Governor's office 
State Capitol, Lincoln St. and Colfax Ave., Den- 
ver. Tue. & Fri. noon. Free admission. 733-9357 

July 24 


PIANO RECITAL performed by Laurie Mathi- 
son. Community House in Chautauqua Park, 900 
Baseline Road, Boulder. Tue. 8 p.m. Program in- 
cludes Bach/ Symphonia in C Minor; Precosius/ 
Visions Fugitives; Schubert/ Fantasia in F Minor 
for Four Hands, Op. 103 (perf. with Shelley Car- 
line). Free admission. 442-3282 

July 24 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Alfred Savia. Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green. Wed. 8 p.m. Program: Barber/ Essay 
No. 2; Saint-Saens/ Havanaise, Introduction and 
Rondo (perf. by Deborah Steiner, violin); Sibe- 
lius/ Symphony No. 2. Admission $4, senior citi- 
zens & students $2. 674-5161 

July 25 


ASPEN PHILHARMONIA, conducted by Theo 
Alcantara, presented as part of the Aspen Music 
Festival. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Wed. 4 
p.m. Program: Telemann/ Viola Concerto in G; 
Berlioz/ Nuit d'Ete;, Shostakovich/ Symphony 
No. 5 in E, Op. 47. Tickets $4. 1-925-9042. 
July 25 


AMERICAN BRASS QUINTET CONCERT pre- 
sented as part of the Aspen Music Festival. Paep- 
ke Auditorium, Aspen. Wed. 8 p.m. Admission 
$5. 1-925-9042 

July 25 


JAZZ RECITAL performed by the Bard Hoff Jazz 
Band. Lagoon Park in Fort Collins. Wed. 6:30 
p.m. Free admission. 1-491-5276 

July 25 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Sloans Lake Park, W. 27th Ave. at 
Vrain St, Denver. Thur. 8:15 p.m. Program of 
marches, popular and classical tunes. Free ad- 
mission. 756-0151 

July 26 


ASPEN REPERTORY ORCHESTRA, conducted 
by Paul Vermeil. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen 
Thur. 4 p.m. Program includes Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto in D, Op.77. Admission $5 
1-925-9042 

July 26 


GUITAR RECITAL performed by Oscar Ghiglia. 
Paepcke Auditorium, Aspen. Thur. 8 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5. 1-925-9042 

July 26 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Concord 
String Quartet. Santuario de Guadalupe, 100 
Guadalupe St., Santa Fe, N.M. Thur. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Rochberg/ Piano Quintet, 1975—a lec- 
ture-concert by the composer. Admission $8 
1-505-983-2075 

July 26 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the New Mex- 
ico Music Festival Chamber Orchestra. Masonic 
Lodge, S. Santa Fe Road, Taos, N.M. Thur. 8:30 
p.m. Program: Bach/ Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 2 in F; Gounod/ Petite Symphonie; Hovha- 
ness/ Fourth Symphony. Free admission 
1-505-758-8029 

July 26 


SONG RECITAL performed by Martha 
Schiamme. Part of the Colorado College Esti- 
mable Festival. Packard Hall on the CC campus, 
Cascade Ave. and Cache la Poudre, Colorado 
Springs. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Schlamme will perform 
works by Kurt Weills, Jacques Brel and Stephen 
Sondheim. Admission $6. 1-473-2233. 

July 27 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Washington Park, E. Kentucky Ave. & 
S. Franklin St., Denver. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program: 
Kenny/ Colorburst March; von Weber/ Oberon 
Overture; de Luca/ Beautiful Colorado; Verdi/ 
selections from Aida; Loewe/ selections from 
Gigi. Free admission. 756-0151 

July 27 


ASPEN CHAMBER SYMPHONY, conducted by 
Sergiu Comissiona. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen 
Fri. 6 p.m. Program: Rossini/ Cenerentola Over- 
ture; Davidiff/ Cello Concerto No. 1 in D, Op. 5; 
Stravinsky/ Concerto in E Flat (Dumbarton 
Oaks); Haydn/ Symphony No. 104 in D: Berlioz/ 
Love scene from Romeo and Juliet: de Falla/ El 
Amor Brujo. Tickets $10. 1-925-9042 

July 27 


COLORADO PHILHARMONIC conducted by Mi- 
chael Palmer. Evergreen Jr. H.S., Hwy. 74 in 
Evergreen. Fri. 8 p.m. Program: Rossini/ La Scala 
di Seta Overture; Strauss/ Burlesque (perf. by 
LaVaun Salaets, piano); Rachmaninoff/ Sym- 
phony No. 2. Admission $4, students $2 
674-5161. 


July 27 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein. Chautauqua Audito- 
rium, 900 Baseline Road, Boulder. Fri, 8:30 p.m. 
Program: Handel/ Royal Fireworks Music; Grieg/ 
Piano Concerto in A Minor, Op. 16; Stravinsky/ 
Petrouchka (1947). Tickets $5 & $7. 1-586-5753. 

July 27 


JAZZ RECITAL by the Platte River Jazz Band 
performing as part of a series of concerts spon- 
sored by the ‚Governor's office. State Capitol 
grounds, west lawn, Lincoln St. & Colfax Ave., 
Denver. Fri. noon. Free admission. 

July 27 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Blair Quar- 
tet and the Apprentice Quartet. Stanley Hotel, 
333 Wonderview Ave., Estes Park. Fri. 8 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Ravel/ Quartet in F; Schubert/ Quartet in 
D Minor (Death and the Maiden). Admission $4. 
1-586-4031 

July 27 


OPERAS: Soyazhe by Garland Anderson and 
The Medium by Gian-Carlo Menotti. Central City 
Opera House in Central City. Selected dates at 
8:30 p.m. Both operas deal with the supernat- 
ural; Soyazhe, a world premiere, will feature Joy 
Davidson of the Metropolitan Opera. Tickets 
$10-$14 weekdays, $13-$17 weekends. 623-4435 

July 28; Aug. 1,3 & 5 


COLORADO FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Giora Bernstein. John Dobson Arena 
in Vail. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program: Handel/ Royal 
Fireworks Music; Grieg/ Piano Concerto in A 
Minor, Op. 16; Stravinsky/ Petrouchka. Tickets 
$8, students $6, children $4. 1-476-1000 or 
1-476-1871 


July 28 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed as part of the 
Aspen Music Festival. Amphitheater Tent in 
Aspen. Sat. 2 p.m. Program: Beethoven/ String 
Trio in D, Op. 9; Brahms/ Liebeslieder Waltzer, 
Book 1; Saint-Saens/ Cavatina, Op. 144; Dvo- 
rak/ String Quartet in F (“American”), Op. 96 
(perf. by the American String Quartet). Admis- 
sion $9. 1-925-9042 

July 28 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, with guest 
Danny Kaye. A scholarship fund benefit. per- 
formed as part of the Aspen Music Festival. Am- 
phitheater Tent in Aspen. Sat. 6 p.m. Tickets $10 
1-925-9042. 

July 28 


CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL concert pre- 
sented by students at the Rocky Ridge Music 
Center, conducted by William Wyman and Burns 
Westman. YMCA of the Rockies, 5 miles west of 
Estes Park on Spur 66. Sat. 8 p.m. Free admis- 
sion. 1-586-4031. 

July 28 


STRING RECITAL performed by the Concord 
String Quartet. Part of the Santa Fe Music Festi- 
val. The Great Hall, St. John’s College, Santa Fe, 
N.M. Sat. 2 p.m. Program: Rochberg/ Fantasia 
(Ironico), Fuga, Serenade, Fantasia (Serioso), 
Molto Allegro, Marziale. Tickets $8. 
1-505-983-2075. 

July 28 


LULU, opera by Alban Berg,-conducted by Mi- 
chael Tilson Thomas. Santa Fe Opera Theater, 6 
miles north of Santa Fe on Hwy. 84, Santa Fe, 
N.M. Sat. 9 p.m. The world premiere of the com- 
pleted third act to this opera. Tickets $8-$25 
1-505-982-3851 

July 28; Aug. 1, 9 & 17 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Southmoor Park, S. Oneida St. and 
Hampden Ave., Denver. Sat. 8:15 p.m. Program 
of marches, classical and popular music. Free 
admission. 756-0151. 

July 28 


THE SECRET OF SUSANNA, opera by Wolf- 
Ferrari. Tabor Opera House, Leadville. Sat. 8:30 
p.m., Sun. 2:30 p.m. A child-bride attempts to 
keep her smoking habit secret from her hus- 
band. Admission $4. 832-7351 or 1-486-1147. 
July 28-29 











Public Radio 
This Week 











In the Wings 


Thursdays at 3 p.m. 


On Oct. 8, 1938, George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart opened a new play at the 
Broadhurst Theatre in New York. It was titled The Fabulous Invalid. and it has 


provided a metaphor for the state of American theater ever since. Kaufman and Hart 
showed a theater which was dying, or one which at least appeared to be on its last legs. 


The diagnosis: tired talent, malevolent and egotistical critics, competition from the 


movies and hard times. If these complaints sound familiar, it’s because the malady has 
persisted so long, And yet, as one of the characters in the play, William Shakespeare. 
says to some of the idealistic young people who are lamenting the imminent death of 


the theater: “Don't give up yet. I can’t believe that an art that’s survived Queen 


Elizabeth, Oliver Cromwell and the War of the Roses is going to be killed by something 
called Warner Brothers” And the highly optimistic message of the play was that while it 


may be an invalid, the theater is “fabulous” indeed. persisting. enduring and finding 
new life with each successive generation of lively talent. 

There have perhaps never been so many premature obituaries for the American 
theater as in the 1960s, when dramatic critics expended much energy determining 


exactly wher in fact the theater had died. New playwrights such as David Rabe. Sam 


Shepard and Thomas Babe have reasserted the vigor of American prose on stage. 
Visionary producers such as Joseph Papp, Lynn Meadows, Zelda Finchandler and 


Paul Baker have mounted hundreds of showcases for new talent. And. most of all. new 


audiences have appeared, eager for the live contact between actors and spectators, 
which only the theater can provide. A “fabulous invalid” indeed. 


One of the most interesting aspects of the theatrical renaissance of the ‘70s is that it 
has been a national rather than a specifically New York phenomenon. This has been a 


decade of regional theater growth: the Guthrie in Minneapolis. the Arena Stage in 
Washington, the Long Wharf in New Haven and the Mark Taper Forum in Los 


Angeles. These resident theaters, among many, have provided people and plays forthe 


reinvigorated invalid and made the American theater a truly national institution. 
Denver has plainly not been a significant part of this process of theatrical 
rejuvenation. Yet as the ‘70s become the "80s, and with the opening of the Denver 


Center Theater scheduled for Dec. 31, it may well be that Denver is about to become an 
important part of the process. The amount and variety of theatrical activity in the city 
is impressive. It will be the role of “In the Wings” aired Thursdays at 3 p.m.. to identify 
and assess that activity and to speak in depth to some of the personalities responsible 


for it. 
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Dr. Larry Kilenherg, host of “In the Wings,’ is a native New Yorker from what he 
calls “a semi-theatrical family.” “I remember seeing my cousin in the original 
production of West Side Story,” he savs, “hut | thought she was more impressive 
belting Jolson tunes at my brother's bar mitzvah.’ Eilenherg is currently Director of 
Graduate Studies in Theater at the University of Denver. He has a Ph.D. in theater 
from Yale University, has published several articles on the modern drama and has 
taught at Yale, Cornell and the University of Michigan. 
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COLORADO PHILHARMONIC, conducted by 
Carl Topilow. Evergreen H.S., Hwy. 74 in Ever- 
green. Sun. 4 p.m. Program: Mendelssohn/ Over- 
ture to A Midsummer Night's Dream: ‘Beetho- 
ven/ Symphony No. 4; Kodaly/ Missa Brevis. 
Tickets $4, students $2. 674-5161 

July 29 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the Santa Fe 
Festival Chamber Orchestra. St. Francis Audito- 
rium, Museum of Fine Arts, Santa Fe, N.M. Sun 
6 p.m. Mon. 8 p.m. Program: Kuhlau/ Flute Quin- 
tet in D Major, Op. 51, No. 1 for flute, violin, two 
violas and violoncello; Beethoven/ Piano Trio in 
E-Flat Major, Op. 1, No. 1; Janacek/ Pohadka for 
Violoncello and Piano; Mendelssohn/ Piano Trio 
in D Minor, Op. 49, No 1. Tickets $8. 
1-505-983-2075 

July 29-30 


FLAMENCO GUITAR RECITAL performed by 
Rene Heredia. Part of the “Performance on the 
Grass” series at the Denver Art Museum. Sculp- 
ture Garden at the museum, 100 W. 14th Ave., 
Denver. Sun. 3 p.m Admission $5. 575-2265 
July 29 


ASPEN FESTIVAL ORCHESTRA, conducted by 
Theo Alcantara. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen 
Sun. 4 p.m. Program: Sibelius/ Symphony No. 1 
in E, Op. 39.; Weber/ Piano Concerto No. 2 in E- 
Fiat. Op. 32; Ravel/ La Valse. Tickets $10 
1-925-9042 

July 29 


CHAMBER MUSIC concert performed by the 
gold medal winners of the 1978 Tchaikovsky 
Competition. Amphitheater Tent in Aspen. Sun 
8 p.m. Program includes pieces by Oliveira, 
Rosen and Pleytnov. Tickets $5. 1-925-9042 
July 29 


DENVER BASS ENSEMBLE performing with 
members of the Denver Symphony Orchestra 
Larimer Square, 1400 block of Larimer Street in 
Denver. Sun. 4 p.m. The program is part of a 
summer festival. Free admission. 534-2367 
July 29 


CONTEMPORARY MUSIC performed by Vic 
Cionitti on clarinet with singers Ron Henry and 
Lanny Garrett. Houston Fine Arts Center, Colo- 
rado Women's College, Montview Blvd. & Que- 
bec St., Denver. Sun. 8 p.m. The program, en- 
titled “Original Words and Music” will include 
jazz, rock, funk and Latin music, all original 
works by Cionitti. Admission $3. 722-4740 

July 29 





HEY, YOU WITH THE STRADIVARIUS 


Violinist Itzhak Perlman léads a master class at the Aspen Music Festival. Perlman is 
one of more than 150 outstanding professional musicians teaching and performing 
daily at the festival thru Aug. 26. See listings for individual concerts. 





CHAMBER RECITAL performed by Larry 
Graham, Cynthia Estill and the Blair Quartet 
Rocky Ridge Music Center, 9 miles south of 
Estes Park on Hwy. 7. Sun. 3 p.m. Program: De- 
vienne/ Bassoon Quartet in C; Bartok/ Quartet 
No. 5 (1939): Brahms/ Piano Quintet. Admission 
$4, students $2.75. 1-586-4031 

July 29 


DENVER MUNICIPAL BAND, conducted by Ed 
Lenicheck. Southmoor Park, S. Oneida St. at 
Hampden Ave., Denver. Sun. 8:15 p.m. Program 
Carter/ Boston Commandery; Verdi/ Manzoni 
Requiem; Brown/ Dahoon: Sibelius/ Finlandia 
Tchaikovsky/ Finale to Symphony No. 4, 


Strauss/ Adeles Laughing Song; Grofe/ On the, 


Trail; Tchaikovsky/ March from Symphony No. 6 
(Pathetique). Free admission. 756-0151 
July 29 


DENVER CONCERT BAND, conducted by Rich 
McDaniel. Mountain Park, 14th & Eaton. Denver 
Sun. 7 p.m. Program: von Suppe/ Poet and Peas- 
ant Overture; Lennon-McCartney/ Yesterday 
Vaughan Williams’ English Folk Song Suite 
Strauss/ Overture to A Night in Venice: St. Louis 
Blues March, excerpts from Fiddler on the Roof 
Free admission. 757-4396 5 


July 29 


CHAMBER MUSIC performed by the New Mex- 
icO Music Festival Chamber Orchestra. Commu- 
nity Auditorium, N. Pueblo Road, Taos, NM 
Sun. 8:30 p.m. Program: Schumann/ Fantasy 
Pieces, Op. 73; Wisoff/ Suite for Cello and Piano: 
Barber/ Sonata in C Minor, Op. 6; Grieg/ Sonata 
in A Minor, Op. 36. Free admission 
1-505-758-8029 

July 29 





BOSTON POPS, conducted by the late Arthur 
Fiedler, with Lionel Hampton. PBS rebroadcast. 
“Evening at Pops’ Program includes: Hampton’ 
Misty; Hamp’s Boogie Woogie; Air Mail Special: 
King David Suite; Mendelssohn/ Wedding March 
from A Midsummer Night's Dream: ibert/Diver- 
tissement. Fri. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV,. Ch. 6 

July 20 


MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, con- 
ducted by Kenneth Schermerhorn. PBS broad- 
cast, “The Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra in 
Concert’ Program: Nobre/ Mosaico for Orches- 
tra, Op. 36; Prokofiev’ Symphony No. 5. Sat 
12:30 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6 

July 21 


BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, with guest Joel 
Grey. PBS broadcast, “Evening at Pops” Pro- 
gram includes Gershwin's “Our Love Is Here to 
Stay” sung by Grey. Sun. 8 p.m. KRMA-TV, 
Ch. 6 


July 22 


BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA, with guest Joel 
Grey. PBS rebroadcast, “Evening at Pops” Joel 
Grey performs selections from Cabaret by Kan- 
der and Ebb. Fri. 9 pm. KRMA-TV. Ch. 6 

July 27 


THE ITALIAN STRAW HAT, opera by Nino Rota 
PBS rebroadcast, “Opera Theater” Daniela Men- 
eghini-Mazzuccato and Ugo Benelli play the 
bride and the groom of this operatic farce. Sat 
12:30 p.m. KRMA-TV. Ch 6 

July 28 


_ SPECIAL EVENTS 


TALKING BAND, music orchestrated by five ac- 
tors. Sculpture garden at the Denver Art Mu- 
seum, 100 W. 14th Ave., Denver. Sun. 3 pm. A 
troupe from New York City employs rhythm and 
scale to create a combined music-theater expe- 
rience. Admission $5. 575-2265 

July 22 


CHILDREN’S CONCERT performed by Karen 
Karsh. Boulder Public Library, 1000 Canyon 
Bivd., Boulder. Wed. 1, 2:15 & 3:30 p.m. The song 
artist gives an insight into blindness. Free ad- 
mission. 441-3100 

July 25 











LANCE 


PERFORMANCES 





BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Wed. & Fri. 8:30 p.m. 
Program: Posin/ Brandenberg Gait; Marks/ Lark 
Ascending and Sanctus. Admission $4-$8, chil- 
dren $2.50; reservations recommended. Tickets 
1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718. 

July 18 & 20 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Program: 
Balanchine/ Pas de dix; Marks/ La Peri; Petita 
lvanov/ Black Swan (pas de. deux from Swan 
Lake); Bournonville/ Graduation Ball. Admis- 
sion $4-$8, children $2.50; reservations recom- 
mended. Tickets 1-925-9042, information 
1-925-7718. 

July 19 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE performed by John 
Rolland and Group. Changing Scene Theater, 


15272 Champa St., Denver. Thur. & Sat. 8:30. 


p.m. Admission $3, students’ $2. 893-5775. 
July 19 & 21 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE & BALLET perfor- 
mance by Steve Chatfield, John Rolland, Bar- 
bara Dilley, Brent Mason & Co., Kite Tail Mime 
and Cleo Parker Robinson Dance Ensemble. 
First performance of Boulder Dance Festival. 
University Theater, near Broadway and 13th St. 
on the Univ. of Colorado campus in Boulder. Fri. 
‘8:30 p.m. Admission $3.50, senior citizens and 
children $2.50; series tickets $25 (includes spe- 
cial events). 447-8733. 


July 20 ' 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE performances by Pa- 
trice Heebler, Janet Lott, Danelle Pasco and Me- 
linda West. Changing Scene Theater, 1527% 
Champa St., Denver. Fri, 8:30 p.m., Sun. 7:30 
p.m. Admission $3, students $2. 893-5775. 

July 20 & 22 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S.. 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Sat. 8:30 p.m. Program: Bal- 


anchine/ Allegro Brilliante; Marks/ La Peri; Petita 
Ivanov’ Black Swain (pas de deux from Swan 
Lake), Bournonville/ Graduation Ball. Admis- 
sion $4-$8, children $2.50: reservations recom- 
mended. Tickets 1-925-9042,. information 
1-925-771 

July 21 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Tue. 8:30 p.m. Program: Bal- 
anchine/ Pas de dix; Marks/ La Peri: Petita 
lvanov/ Black Swan (pas de deux from Swan 
Lake); Loring/ Billy the Kid. Admission $4-$8, 
children $2.50; reservations recommended. Tick- 
ets 1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718. 

July 24 


INTERNATIONAL DANCE PERFORMANCE, 
second performance of Boulder Dance Festival 
University Theater, near Broadway and 13th St. 
on the campus of the Univ. of Colorado, Boul- 
der. Wed. 8:30 p.m. Program includes dances 
from india, Japan, Hawaii, West Africa, Korea, 
Bali and the Middle East. Admission $3.50, 
senior citizens and children $2.50. 447-8733. 

| July 25 


BALLET WEST, performance: -of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Wed. &.Fri..8:30 p.m. Pro- 
gram: Bournonville/ Napoli; Mdrks/ Don Juan 
and Pipe Dream. Admission $4-$8, children 


$2.50: reservations recommended. Tickets 
1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718. 
July 25 & 27 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 


‘contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 


Creek Drive, Aspen. Thur. 8:30 p.m. Program 
Balanchine/ Allegro Brilliante; Lew Christensen/ 
Con Amore; Pepipa/ Le Corsaire pas de deux; 
William Christensen/ Firebird. Admission $4-$8, 
children $2.50; reservations recommended. Tick- 
ets 1-925-9042., information 1-925-7718. 

July 26 


AFRICAN DANCE performed by Titos Sompa 
and group. Changing Scene Theater, 1527'% 
Champa St., Denver. Thur.-Sat. 8:30 p.m., Sun. 
7:30 p.m. Admission $3, students $2.- 893-5775. 

July 26-29 


DANCE PERFORMANCE by Stephens College. 
Perry-Mansfield dancers. At the school in Straw- 
berry Park, Routt County Road 36. north of 
Steamboat Springs. Thur.-Fri. 8 p.m. Program of 
three classical ballet dances, one Balinese and 
one modern dance. Admission $4. 1-879-1060. 
‘July 26-27 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE AND BALLET per- 
formance by Barbara Gardner, Anne Vachon, 


Barbara Demaree, Theater Dance Collection. 
Boulder Repertory Dance Theater, Crystal 
Dance Company, Janet Lott, Boulder Dance 
Odyssey and Dom Orejudos. Final performance 
of Boulder Dance Festival. University Theater 
near Broadway and 13th St. on the campus of 
the Univ. of Colorado, Boulder. Fri. 8:30 p.m. Ad- 
mission $3.50, senior citizens and children $2.50 
447-8733 

July 27 


ETHNIC DANCE performed by National Chi- 
cano Dance Theater. Larimer Square, 1400 block 
of Larimer Street, Denver. Sat. 7-9 pm. Free-ad- 
mission. 534-2367 

July 28 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical ‘and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Sat. 2:30 p.m. Program: Bal- 
anchine/ Allegro Brilliante; Posin/ Brandenburg 
Gait; William Christensen/ Firebird. Admission 
$4-$8, children $2.50; reservations recommend- 
ed. Tickets 1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718. 

July 28 


BALLET WEST, performance of classical and 
contemporary ballet. Aspen H.S., 0446 Maroon 
Creek Drive, Aspen. Sat. 8:30 p.m. Program: Bal- 
anchine/ Pas de dix; Lew Christensen/ Con 
Amore; Pepipa/- Le Corsaire pas de deux: Lor- 
ing/ Billy the Kid. Admission $4-$8, children 
$2.50: reservations recommended Tickets 
1-925-9042, information 1-925-7718 

July 28 


SPECIAL EVENTS 





MASTER CLASS in special exercises, presented 
by Erika Berland. Part of Boulder Dance Fest- 
ival. Community Free School, 2805 Broadway, 
Boulder. Sat. 9-10:15 a.m. Class on exercises de- 
signed to prevent strain and injury. Admission 
$3. 447-8733. 

July 21 


MASTER CLASS in ballet presented bý Maria 
Farra, former principal dancer with the San Fran- 
cisco-Los. Angeles ballet company. Part. of 
Boulder Dance Festival. Community ` Free 
School, -2805 Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 10:30 
a.m.-noon. For intermediate and advanced stud- 
ents. Admission $3. 447-8733. : 

July 21 


WORKSHOP on dance costuming presented by 
John Rolland, fashion designer for Elena Studios 
in New York City. Part of Boulder Dance Festival. 
Free School, 2805 Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 1-3 
p.m. Admission $4. 447-8733. 

July 21 


MASTER CLASS on contact improvisation. pre- 
sented by Janet Lott. Part of Boulder Dance 
Festival. Community Free School, 2805 Broad- 
way, Boulder. Sat 3-5 p.m. Lott worked with 
Steve Paxton and Nancy Stark Smith, the or- 
iginators of contact improvisation, which com- 
bines aikido, gymnastics and dance. Admission 
$3. 447-8733 

July 21 


DANCE FILMS, including A Divine Madness, A 
Very Special Dance and They Are Their Own 
Gifts. Part of Boulder Dance Festival. Boulder 
Public Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Tue 
1 & 7 p.m. Free admission. 447-8733 or 441-3100 

July 24 


STREET DANCE to begin Boulder Dance Fest- 
ival. Boulder Arts Center, 1750 13th St., Boul- 
der. Tue. 8 p.m. Includes demonstration of jitter- 
bug, country, swing, ballroom and disco dance 
Free admission. 447-8733 


July 24 


DEMONSTRATION of children’s creative dance. 
performed. by a troupe of 4- to 6-year-old 
dancers led by Ginger Zukowski. Part of Boul- 
der Dance Festival. Lawn of Boulder Public 
Library, 1000 Canyon Bivd., Boulder. Fri. 10 a.m. 
Free admission. 447-8733. 


July 27 


MASTER CLASS on Twyla Tharp'’s cal- 
isthenics, presented by Nina Seybolt, a former 
member of City Dance Theater of Boston who 
was in residence with Tharp. Part of Boulder 
Dance Festival. Community Free School, 2805 
Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 9-9:45 a.m. Admission 
$3. 447-8733. 

À July 28 


DANCE PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP present- 
ed by Terrence Toole. Part of Boulder Dance 
Festival. Community Free School, 2805 Broad- 
way, Boulder. Sat. 10 a.m. - noon. Admission $4. 
447-8733. 

July 28 


WORKSHOP on prevention of dance injuries, 
presented by Dr. Larry Quell, practising chiro- 
practor specializing in dance injuries. Part of 
Boulder Dance Festival. Community Free 
School, 2805 Broadway, Boulder. Sat. 3:30-5:30 
p.m. Admission $4. 447-8733. 

July 28 


BROADCAST of “The Paul Taylor Dance Com- 
pany” PBS live broadcast from the American 
Dance Festival in Durham, N.C. Program in- 
cludes Book of Beasts, Big Bertha, Airs and the 
world premiere of Profiles, choreographed by 
Taylor with a musical score by Jan Radzynski 
Sat. 9 p.m. KRMA-TV, Ch. 6. 

July 28 
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DENVER FOLKLORE CENTER 
YAMAHA GUITAR SALE 
THRU July 31st 


25% Off list on all models 
1/3 off list on weekly featured models 








THIS WEEK 
G 245 S (classical) CJ 818 (steel string) 


























(List price: $252.00) (List Price: $260.00) THIS WEEK 
Sale Price: $168.00 Sale Price: $173.33 
F HIGH NOON 7/18 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
S0 Eire) See. 9317015 RICK STOCKTON 7/18 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. e 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 7/18 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
TEASER 7118-19 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
KATIE MOFFATT & RAY WILEY HUBBARD 7118-19 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
CATS NIGHT OUT 7118-22 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
9 ELLEN MICHAELS & BUD POINDEXTER TRIO 7118-21 Stouffer's, 3203 Quebec St. a 
ac = JASMINE 7118-21 Tudor Crown, 1730 S. Colorado Blvd. a 
ANDY BEY 7118-21 Clyde’s Pub, I-70 & Kipling, Wheat Ridge ale 
FRANKIE RINO with THE LES JAMES TRIO 7/18-21 Emerson Street East, 960 E. Colfax Ave. e 
GYPSY 7/18-21 Henrici’s, |-70 & Peoria e 
appe Ps BLACKHAWK 7/18-21 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
CROSSFIRE 7/18-21 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
GENE CHALK 7118-21 Yesterday's Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
That special feeling you get CONNECTION 7118-22 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
while sipping or supping at Zach’s. NEW STARLIGHT RAMBLERS 7118-21 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. bic 
One that’s generated by the ZEPHYR 7/18-21 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
convivial atmosphere...the LAST FLIGHT 7118-21 Freddie's, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
congenial folks...and the up town- STREET TALK 7118-22 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a 
J ee RICHARD PETTERSON 7119 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
down home cuisine. WINDMILL CANYON and NICK STONER 7119 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
Zach’s-appeal. It’s what has MOONTIDE 7/19-21 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St. ale 
made Zach’s restaurant, gallery ’n ROCKIN’ CHAIR 7119-22 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
bar a Capitol Hill tradition. BUFFALO ROSE 7119-22 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
KANSAS with LEROUX 7/20 McNichols Arena c 
KIM SORVIG 7/20 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
JONATHAN FULLER; WINDMILL CANYON 7120 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
OREGON 7/20 Corkin Theater, Colo. Women’n College m 
RICH MOORE 7/20 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave a 
See saa a i ie Gar WAYNE KING 7/20-21 Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs h 
LIVE WIRE CHOIR 7120-21 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. e 
: FALCON 7/20-21 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
Open Monday thru Saturday 11 am to 2 am. DOM DeLUISE 7120-22 Turn of the Century, 7300 E. Hampden Ave. b 
Sunday 4 pm to midnight. 1480 Humboldt, Denver. GEORGE BENSON 7121 Red Rocks c 
RACHEL FARO and BOULDER BASSOON BAND 7/21 Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Rd., Boulder g 
DENVER EARLY MUSIC CONSORT 7/21 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 7/21 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder b/c 
DO YOURSELF HARMONY WHEEL 7/21 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
A FAVOR NEXT WEEK 
araa a a EA EEN EE ENE trai a N EET eE E 
FIREFALL 7/22 Red Rocks c 
BRUCE KING AND FRIENDS 7122 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
BOB BRITTON AND B.C. COMPANY 7122-23 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
RIDE A BIKE JOINT EFFORT 7122-23 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
~ ; : CROSSFIRE 7122-24 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
For commuting or recreation, FALCON 7122-24 Freddie’s, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
you'll find the right bike at THOM WARD 7/23 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
TURIN SUZI QUATRO and GREG SUTTON 7123 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
Excellent repairs on all bikes, 6 gare 7123 ai Moon, oan Broadway, reat z ale 
i 7123-24 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a 
piriy SS BeCetC IES FREDDI-HENCHI BAND 7/23-25 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
COLA 7123-28 Black Angus, 1295 Cortez St., Westminster a 
DU SOLEIL, BOB BAUMAN, ESTERLEE SABBETH 7/24 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
m DAVID LAX 7/24 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
turin BOBBY BLAND 7124 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
SUNDAY RIVER BAND 7124 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
711 Grant, Denver HALE AND SARROW 7124-25 Prairie Schooner, 1401 Larimer St. e 
837-1857 TWO BUCKS AND CHANGE 7124-25 Little Bear, Evergreen a 
RUNNERS 7124-28 Sweetwater, 3415 S. Monaco St. a 
NEW STARLIGHT RAMBLERS 7124-28 Country Opry, 4842 Morrison Rd. a 
FRANKIE RINO with THE LES JAMES TRIO 7/24-28 Emerson Street East, 900 E. Colfax Ave. e 
GYPSY 7124-28 Henrici’s, l-70 & Peoria e 
BLACKHAWK 71/24-28 Nashville West, 7900 E. Colfax Ave. a 
PAT GARRETT BAND 7124-28 Yesterday’s Country, 6196 W. 13th, Lakewood a 
LADY’S CHOICE 7/24-29 East Side Story, 15373 E. 6th Ave., Aurora e 
OREGON 7/25 Chautauqua Park, 900 Baseline Rd., Boulder g 
CHINOOK CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 7/25 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
MOONTIDE 7125-26 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
HARRY BELAFONTE 7125-27 Boettcher Concert Hall, 14th & Curtis sts. k 
FLYERS 7125-28 Freddie's, 6300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
MICHAEL WOODY & THE TOO-HIGH BAND 7125-28 Daner’s, 8300 W. Colfax Ave., Lakewood a 
JOE KEEL AND THE ACTION ORCHESTRA 7125-29 Wall St. Jazz Cellar, 1136 Pearl St., Boulder a 
SPIKE ROBINSON QUARTET 7126 Fiske Planetarium, CU, Boulder n 
JIM RATTS 7126 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
HANK TROY 7126 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
ODELAND SOUND WORKS 7126-27 Global Village, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
BODY AND SOUL 7/26-28 Mercury Cafe, 1308 Pearl St. a-e 
LES ZAZOUS 7126-29 Josephina’s, 1433 Larimer St. e 
DALLAS 7126-29 Timberline Inn, Bergen Park ale 
DAVE VAN RONK and JUDY RUDIN 7127 Blue Note, 1116 Pearl St., Boulder bic 
INSTANT FUNK 7127 Rainbow Music Hall, 6360 E. Evans Ave. alc 
CAPRICE & ALAN . 7127-28 Cafe Nepenthes, 1416 Market St. e 
JUDY ROBERTS 7127-28 Piccadilly, 1700 Broadway e 
STEVE FROMHOLZ 7127-28 Swallow Hill Music Hall, 604 E. 17th Ave. a 
ZEPHYR 7127-28 Utah Moon, 4401 Broadway, Boulder ale 
JUDY COLLINS 7128 Red Rocks k 
SUNDAY RIVER BLUEGRASS 7128 Global ViHage, 76 S. Pennsylvania St. a 
LOOKING AHEAD 
260 S. Downing Open daily from ee a 
AE aman Paana opn WILLIE NELSON 7129 Red Rocks c 
JIMMY BUFFET and LEO KOTTKE 7131 Red Rocks c 
SHAUN CASSIDAY 8/2 Red Rocks c 
SHA-NA-NA 8/3 Red Rocks c 
ALMAN BROTHERS 8/4 Red Rocks € 
JONI MITCHELL 8/5-6 Red Rocks c 


MUSIC, Continued 
eee ee 


TICKET INFORMATION b—At the door and advance sales at the club. For more JULY 
, ti i information, cali the club (preceding phone num- SMTWTFS 
E A con the Dhak BBC 301-7077, hoch An- pe a -Seat computer outlets at all May-D&F 1234567 
pa CNT Saa emaa rset stores; Big Valu Records at Cinderella City; Budget 8 9 1011 12 13 14 


Tapes & Records at 900 8th Ave. in Greeley, 10033 E. 
Colfax Ave. in Aurora, 7220 N. Federal Bivd. in West- 
minster and 3350 Youngfield in Wheat Ridge; Univ. 
Memorial Center, E. Euclid Ave. & Broadway on the 
CU campus in Boulder. For more information, call 
778-0700. Service charge added to ticket price. No 
checks accepted. 

@—No admission or cover charges. 

{—Free admission; concert at 6:30 p.m. Call 1-491-5277 
for information. 

g—"Chautauqua Event”; tickets at Swalley Music House 

j or Sachsel’s Books in downtown Boulder and at the 

Auditorium. 442-3282. 

h—Ticket information. 1-634-2422 or 1-634-7711. 

k—Tickets available at all Denver Dry Goods stores. 
573-7154 or call the DCPA, 893-4000. 

m—Ticket information 444-0202 or 394-6012. 

n—Benefit for Boulder Philharmonic; 449-1343. 


15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 


Clyde’s Pub 452-1083, Country Opry 936-3487, 
Daner's 237-5721, East Side Story 364-5047, Emer- 
son Street East 832-1349, Four Seasons 366-9111, 
Freddie's 237-3898, Global Village 778-7214, Hen- 
rici's 373-5110, Jae Ram Loft 832-7514, Josephina’s 
623-0166, Little Bear 674-9991, McGaa’s 571-4281, 
Mercury Cafe 832-1994, Nashville West 388-8849, 
Piccadilly 839-5666, Prairie Schooner 893-1401, 
Rainbow Music Hall 753-1800, Rodeway inn 
771-6911, Sam's Oldtown Ballroom 1-493-4782, Sta- 
pleton Plaza 321-3500, Stouffer's 321-3333, Studio in 
the Rockies 1-476-1111, Swallow Hill Music Hall 
832-7280, Sweetwater 758-6529, Timberline inn 
674-4950, Tudor Crown 756-8877, Turn of the Cen- 
tury 758-7300, Utah Moon 442-7582, Wail Street Jazz 
Cellar 442-6780, Yesterday's Country 237-1875, Zan- 
zabar 344-2510, Zeno’s 623-2104. 
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AUDITIONS 





For Live Stage Show, “Saturday 
Night at the Bouider Theater: Au- 
ditions conducted weekly at the 
theater, 14th St. between the mall 
& Spruce St. on Wednesdays at 7 
p.m. Contact Charlene Pappas, 
442-8080, for information. 


For Boulder Dinner Theater's per- 
forming troupe to be July 25 at 10 
a.m. at theater building, 55th St. & 
Arapahoe Ave. Applicants should 
prepare a vocal selection. Ac- 
companist will be provided. Phone 
449-6000 for info. 





GET IN THE ACT 





Find audition 
notices in the 
classifieds in 





Straight Creek Journal | 


EDUCATION 








DRUM UP STUDENTS 
with the 
classifieds 


Straight Creek Journal 


EMPLOYMENT 





Experienced Typesetter for 
part-time position now, full- 
time possible in near future. 
Experience with AM-Varityper 
phototypesetters preferred but 
not necessary. Contact Randy 
Worden at 321-1520 Thur. thru 
Mon. 9-6 


FOR SALE | 


Backpackers: Name brand 2nds & 
used gear 20%-30% below retail. 
The Mountain Miser Ltd. 
757-2947. 


CHEMICALS 
Small packages 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
All kinds 


COSCO 


Colorado Scientific Company 
900 Broadyway, Denver 80203 
e 832-2811 © 


How to place 
a Classified ad 


Ads will not be accepted over the phone. 





e All ads must be written out on the provided grid. 
e All ads must be accompanied by payment. 
e All ads must be accompanied by the name and 


address of the person or 


will not be printed without this information. 


e Ads cannot be cancelled 


e All claims for errors must be made within 7 days 
of the date of publication. 


e We cannot respond to 
number from a classified 


or to other inquiries about past. ads. 

e Straight Creek Journal reserves the right to edit, 
Categorize, or refuse ads. 

e Personal ads must include a post office box 
number if a reply is requested. Straight Creek 
Journal cannot provide box service. 


Rates are for one week only. $1 minimum charge 
for two lines. Additional lines are 50¢ each. If ad is 


to run for more than one 


insertion cost by number of weeks (see form). 


Deadline for all classifieds is 5 p.m. on Fridays. 


Straight Creek Journal wi 


and distributed Tuesdays and Wednesdays. Any ad 


received after the deadline 


next issue if its message is still timely. If not, the ad 
and payment will be returned. 









HOUSES 


“Beautiful. 59 W. Irvington, a beau- 


tiful Victorian duplex with a stu- 
pendous visual impact on a cor- 
ner lot. Lush new sod, carpeting, 
kitchens, bathrooms, 2nd floor 
apartment has a sundeck with a 
fabulous view of the area. Perfect 
for owner occupant. Michael C. 
Dowdy, 777-1974, or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 


Specially Yours: Situated on the 
loveliest block in City Park West, 
this 3-bedroom, 2-story home re- 
flects the care that it has been 
given over the years. The center 
hall plan affords a privacy not 
found in many traditional Denver 
Squares. Beautiful fireplace in the 
living room, lovely backyard, one- 
car garage plus artist studio ad- 
dining garage. Call Gerri to see 
2223 High. specially priced at 
$65,500. 321-2597 or at Vintage 
Properties, 831-8115. 

Go Northwest for Lady in Wait- 
ing: Her quiet loveliness is re- 
flected in the three stained glass 
windows gracing the living room; 
the bay window in the dining 
room softly contours her shape; 
the refinished floors, natura! 
woodwork, and original fireplace 
highlight her warmth and quiet- 
ude. Awaiting your carefully 
implemented renovation. 3356 
Lowell is yours for $46,000. 
Jeanne Morgan, 333-3990, or at 
Vintage Properties, 831-8115. 








LEGAL NOTICES 


IN THE PROBATE COURT IN 
AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 79 PR 8444 
NOTICE TO CREDITORS 

In the matter of the estate of 
V.G. Kirk, a/k/a Vernie Glenn Kirk, 
Deceased 

All persons having claims 
against the above-named estate 
are required to present them to 
the undersigned, or to the Pro- 
bate Court of the City and County 
of Denver, State of Colorado, on 
or before November 13, 1979, or 
said claims shall be forever 
barred. 

Dated 
1979. 


this 28th day of June, 


/s/ Glenn Garrett Kirk, 
Personal Representative 
1376 Cherry Street 
Denver, Colorado 80220 
Sheldon, Bayer, McLean & 
Glasman, P.C. 
Raymond G. Carey Jr. 
Attorneys for the Estate 
622 American National Bank Bidg. 
Denver, CO 80202 
Telephone: 292-3280 


First published: July 12, 1979 
Last published: July 26, 1979 
Published Straight Creek Journal 


firm placing it. Your ad 


after submission. 


a request for a phone 
ad you saw in the paper 


week, multiply single- 


ll be printed Mondays 


will be included in the 


, 
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IN THE PROBATE COURT IN 
AND FOR THE CITY AND 
COUNTY OF DENVER 
STATE OF COLORADO 
Probate No. 79 PR 840 
NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
In the matter of the estate of Scott 
W. Wright, a/k/a Scottie W. 

Wright, Deceased. 

All persons having claims 
against the above-named estate 
are required to present them to 
the undersigned, or to the Pro- 
bate Court of the City and County 
of Denver, State of Colorado, on 
or before November 6, 1979, or 
said claims shall be forever 
barred. 

Dated this 21st day of June, 
1979. 

/s/ Wesley D. Martin, 
Personal Representative 
2500 Cherry Street 
Denver, Colorado 80207 
Sheldon, Bayer, McLean & 
Glasman, P.C 
Raymond G. Carey, Jr. 
Attorneys for Estate 
622 American National Bank 
Building 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
Telephone: 292-3280 


First Published: July 5, 1979 
Last Published: July 19, 1979 
Published: Straight Creek Journal 


NOTICES 


Mountain Getaway for your days 
off, at Shadowcliff Lodge, Grand 
Lake, Colorado. Spectacular set- 
ting, cliffside, lakeview, stream, 
bordering Rocky Mountain Park. 
Rooms, dormitories, kitchen, sho- 


* wers. $3.50-$4.50 per day, bring 


sleeping bag or bedding, towel 
Reservations: 627-9966. 


Artist Studio Available. Private 
Capitol Hill studios $35-$60 mo 
Call Jerry 477-0217, 832-3250 or 
come by 1450 Logan—-Art in Ac- 
tion 


Volunteer Positions at area's 
newest public TV station: appli- 
cations now being accepted for 
various jobs. For further info, 
please call KBDI-TV, 665-9012. 


Office Space for rent. Low rate. 
Mgr #310, 2239 E. Colfax. 


Rider To Atlanta Area wanted July 
18. Call Mike 831-0306. 


“ROCKY FLATS: 
LOCAL HAZARD, 
GLOBAL THREAT” 


All new publication on Denver's 
own nuclear bomb factory. A 
valuable primer on nuclear 
weapons/power and what to do 
about them. Good Biblio- 
graphy. 20 pages. $1.00. To 
order, call American Friends 
Service Committee, 832-1676. 





CLASSFEDS 


+ 


Artists/Craftspeople to sell work” 


at the Historic Boulder Fair, Aug. 
25. For reg. and other info, phone 
Historic Boulder, 444-5192. 


Contributions for a juried art 
show, “A Child Needs Love” at 
Boulder Community Hospital. En- 
try forms must be submitted by 


Aug. 8, art work by Sept. 18. For . 


entry info, phone Kay Benson 
442-8190. 


PERSONAL 


GROWTH 





Support 
The Arts 


That’s 
where 

the people 
are. 


More people go to the 
theatre than go bowling. 

More people go to music 
concerts than play tennis. 

And more people get 
their kicks at dance con- 
certs than at professional 
football games. 
National Endowment for the Arts 


(we) 


PERSONALS 





Attention Nurses and working 
gals. Student of massage needs 
practice. No charge. Full body 
massage. Only sincere need call 
Roy at 777-0346. 


‘Victims of Abuse: An open sup- 


port group meets Thursdays 1- 
2:30 p.m. at Arapahoe Commu- 
nity College, 5900 S. Santa Fe Dr., 
Littleton. Rm 443. For further info, 
phone 794-1550 


Persons from 21-60 having ex- 
cess worry, tension and depres- 
sion will be considered for possi- 
ble evaluation and treatment free 
as part of a medication research 
study. Send name, phone no. with 
brief med and drug history to 
Denver Drug Research, 90 Madi- 


i son #607, Denver 80206. 
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SLIDES 
PRESENTATIONS & PRODUCTION, 


* Biilliant Color e Fine Definition 
* ideal for Rear Projection 


Brianu Ser ft 333-3959 


ROOMMATES 


Woman With Two Children half- 
time wants to share house in 
Green Mtn. area. 237-9958 


\ 


Expert Typing by legal secretary. 
Term papers, divorce papers. 
; Proofreading. TSIVYA Rachel 
SERVICES 571-7801, 
Photography: s. brian berkun, stu- 
dio or location, individual or 
group for most occasions. Call 
722-6249. 


Your cleaned garments $4 
<indly! Everything from the small- == 
2st article to the largest item is 
orofessionally ironed at 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IRONING CENTER 2 
2219 E. 21st Ave 355-8464 Be 
Hours: * am-6 pm Mon-Fri 
8 am-5 pm Sat 
Pick-up & delivery service 


For Whom The PSCo 
Bill Tolls 


We offer Passive Thermal Control 


Insulation / Storm Windows 


Storm Doors / Patio Storm Doors 
Caulking / Weather Stripping 
Call for Free Estimate 


797 S. Emerson 744-8304 / 744-9970 


a 
COIF keeps you in 
touch with the movement 


People in the U.S. and around the world are strug- 
gling to survive—economically, politically, and 
culturally. WIN Magazine has been defining and ex- 
ploring these struggles for the past decade. WIN tells 
you what people in the nonviolent movement for soc- 
ial change are saying and more importantly what they 
are doing. 

Here are afew samples of recent WIN features: 

©’ Sadat’s Initiative in Pursuit of Peace’ 
by Joe Gerson 


*’ Retlections on the Seabrook Occupation’ 


by A 








t jezer 

e'’Workers’' Cooperatives: a Model of Economic Democracy’’ 
by Frank Lindenfeld 

©’ The US and Banana Republics’’ 


4 
wlarty 


by Shepard Bliss 
‘Women Office Workers and the New Technology”’ 
by Chris Kraus 


At a time when so many forces are threatening our 
very survival, it has never been more urgent to be in 
touch with developments every week—news, analy- 
sis, reviews, and much more. It’s time you 
subscribed to WIN Magazine—your survival guide 


WIN PEACE AND FREEDOM THRU NONVIOLENT ACTION 
Yes! Ineed WIN lenclose 
' 1$15 for one year of WIN | 3$8 for six months of WIN 
Name 
Street 
City State/Zip 





WIN Magazine / 503 Atlantic Ave. / Brooklyn, NY 11217 
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Category 


First two lines—$1 


Minimum charge: 
1st two lines—$1 


Additional lines: 
at 50¢ each 





Cost for one week 


x number of weeks 
ad is to run 


Total cost 


Straight Creek Journal 





Write your ad in the boxes below. 
(Please leave a space between words. ):: 






CLASSIFIED AD FORM 





Mail this form to: 


Straight Creek Journal 
2051 York St. 
Denver, CO 80205 


















; 


The following information is strictly confidential. 
However, we Cannot print your ad without it. 
Name 
Address 
City Zip- 


Phone 
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1979-80 


MACKY AUDITORIUM, 8 PM. 
Macky 202, Campus Box 284 


Boulder, Colorado 80309 


For more information 492-8008 


MAIN SERIES 


Sunday, September 30, 1979 
Thursday, October 11, 1979 
Tuesday, November 13, 1979 
Monday, December 10, 1979 
Thursday, January 24, 1980 
Tuesday, January 29, 1980 
Friday, March 7, 1980 

Friday, April 18, 1980 


Artist Series 


University of Colorado at Boulder 


Turan Mirza-Kamal (Artist Series Extra) 





CANADIAN BRASS QUINTET 

YEVGENY NESTERENKO, Bolshoi Bass with JOHN WUSTMAN, pianist 
HORATIO GUTIERREZ, pianist 

RUSSELL SHERMAN, pianist 

NEW YORK CHAMBER SOLOISTS (Six Brandenburg Concerti) 
TOULOUSE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, MICHEL DE BOST, flutist 
SHIRLEY VERRETT, Met Opera Soprano 


ALEXANDER SCHNEIDER QUARTET (LEE LUVIS!I, WALTER TRAMPLER, 
LAURENCE LESSER) 


MINI-SERIES A MINI-SERIES B 
Oct 11,1979 YEVGENY NESTERENKO Nov 13, 1979 HORATIO GUTIERREZ 
Sept 30, 1979 CANADIAN BRASS QUINTET Jan 24, 1980 NY. CHAMBER SOLOISTS 


Dec 10, 1979 RUSSELL SHERMAN 


Mar 7, 1980 SHIRLEY VERRETT 


Jan 29, 1980 TOULOUSE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA Apr 18, 1980 ALEXANDER SCHNEIDER QUARTET 





(name—please print) 


(address) 





MAIN FLOOR FRONT 
MAIN FLOOR BACK 





Please bill: 
Optional Fees (student # 


FUND ( ) 
Sianature 


STRAIGHT CREEK JOURNAL —July 19, 1979 


Reservation, SEASON Tickets for 1979-80 ARTIST SERIES 


| wish the same seats: Row____ Section____._ Seat #____ Main Fl____ Balcony____ 





VISA or MASTERCHARGE # (please specify) (expiration date) (total amount) 
Indicate 1st and 2nd choices: MAIN SERIES (Seven Concerts) 
MAIN FLOOR FRONT (Rows B-Z) $45 ( ) FIRST BALCONY (Rows A-G) $42 ( ) 
MAIN FLOOR BACK (Rows AA-NN) $37 ( ) SECOND BALCONY (Rows H-X) $28 ( ) 


Indicate 1st and 2nd choices: MINI-SERIES A or B (Four Concerts) 


2nd check enclosed is my tax deductible contribution to ARTIST SERIES SUSTAINING 













(home phone) (business phone) 










(city) (Zip) 















$30 ( ) FIRST BALCONY $28 ( ) 
$25 ( ) SECOND BALCONY $17 ( ) 









My check is enclosed ( ) 
) VISA ( ) Mastercharge ( ) 







date 









